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The University and the State 


By JAMES B. CONANT 


The Function of the University in Free Education for All 


ERHAPS I should attempt to 
| qualify as one entitled to have 
| 


an opinion on the subject, 
“The University and the State.” I 
must admit I cannot claim firsthand 
acquaintance with the work of a state 
university, but I do know something 
of university problems, and it is part 
of my fundamental thesis that there 
is no essential difference between our 
tax-supported institutions and those 
which derive their income from en- 
dowment, gifts, and tuition fees. In 
fact, historically the university of 
which I am the chief executive officer 
was in origin as much a state univer- 
sity as any in the country. One hun- 
dred fifty years ago, after the Revolu- 
tion, when universities were being 
established in many states, the pres- 
ident of Harvard would probably not 
have recognized any difference be- 
tween the college over which he pre- 
sided and those being founded in 
other sections of the country.: In 
short, I should like to deny at the out- 
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set the validity of any antithesis that 
may be set up between state-supported 
and privately endowed universities. 
We are all different and yet all alike. 
One of the great advantages of our 
American way of life is its diversity 
and flexibility—a diversity and flex- 
ibility, I must admit, that sometimes 
seems to border on chaos, but a diver- 
sity which, in education as in many 
other matters, allows for fruitful 
experimentation. 

We do not have a unified system of 
education centered in a capital city 
as in France, or in a few major cities 
as it was in Germany in the late nine- 
teenth century; nor do we have a 
hierarchy of institutions as in Eng- 
land, relatively few in number and 
graded as to standing. Instead of 
that, we find here in the United States 
a variety of institutions, each serving 
a more or less special need, some more 
concerned with a particular state than 
others, but all serving the nation in 
one way or another. Now, it is my 
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thesis that all these universities— 
more than a hundred, I suppose, which 
can justly claim the name—all these 
universities are a distinctive American 
product, as distinctive as some of the 
brands of athletics which have devel- 
oped on this continent. It would not 
be too much to say that the American 
university differs as much from its 
ancestral British counterpart, Oxford 
or Cambridge, as does American 
baseball from that leisurely game our 
British friends play with a bat and 
ball and which seems to be never- 
ending. 

I have said that all American uni- 
versities, in spite of their apparent 
diversity, are in reality of one type, 
and a type which differs markedly 
from English or European universities. 
We can ascribe these differences, I 
feel sure, to the special history of this 
country and the unique American 
concept of democracy which springs 
from our ideals. Unlike almost all 
other modern nations, we have not 
evolved from a state based on con- 
quest. Therefore, an aristocracy based 
on birth and privilege has never been 
an accepted part of our ideology. 
Furthermore, we have never been a 
static people; rather, we have been 
always on the move. In short, the 
democratic ideals of the eighteenth 
century found on this continent a fer- 
tile medium for propagation, for they 
were peculiarly adapted to rapidly 
increasing population and an expand- 
ing economy. As a consequence, the 
institutions we inherit from other 
times and peoples have been trans- 
formed by the history of the last one 
hundred fifty years, and in no phase 
of human activity has this trans- 
formation been more apparent than 
in education. We have a unique sys- 
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tem of tax-supported free public 
schools—unique in the democratic 
spirit of these schools and unique in 
the numbers receiving more than eight 
years of education. Likewise, the 
university tradition which came to 
this continent three centuries ago and 
slumbered undisturbed for half that 
time has, since the American Revolu- 
tion, undergone a peculiar American 
mutation. As a result we have a sys- 
tem of education from kindergarten to 
the university the like of which the 
world has never seen before. 


EFORE describing to you how 

the university tradition was trans- 
formed by the American climate, let 
me attempt to answer the question: 
What is a university? A university, to 
my notion, can more or less accurately 
be described as an independent, self- 
governing community of scholars con- 
cerned with professional education, 
the advancement of knowledge, and 
the general education of the leading 
citizens. When universities have 
flourished in any country in any time, 
the three essential components of 
which I speak have been in balance. 
These three—professional education, 
the advancement of knowledge, and 
the general education of the citizens— 
have varied in their details from 
country to country and from century 
to century, but they are the constant, 
recurring features in the academic 
landscape. When any one of these 
elements has become unduly predom- 
inant, then the university in question 
has become of relatively little conse- 
quence in the national life and has 
tended to wither and disappear. Let 
me remind you parenthetically that 
there have been long periods when 
even the most famous universities 
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have been almost nonexistent. For 
example, from the Puritan Revolution 
of 1656 until the middle of the last 
century, Oxford and Cambridge were 
of almost no importance to the 
national life and enjoyed what one 
historian has called “the corrupt sleep 
of the eighteenth century.” 

If you will accept my definition of 
a university and remember that uni- 
versities have a history of nearly a 
thousand years, let me ask you to 
follow me as I outline how I think the 
American university evolved in very 
recent times. As public secondary 
education expanded in the last decades 
of the nineteenth century and in the 
first half of the twentieth, the colleges 
and universities likewise expanded. 
Not only were the applicants more 
numerous, they were much more 
heterogeneous in background and 
ambition. Furthermore, the political, 
social, and economic development of 
the United States vastly altered the 
way in which the public regarded 
education. As the years went by, it 
became more and more evident that 
in our complex industrialized society 
mere ability to read and write, added 
to native wit, was not enough. With 
the passing of the frontier, the pioneer 
spirit was turned away from new lands 
toward new industries. To manage 
modern industry requires more than 
a high-school education—at least for 
all but the very exceptional man. 

With increasing industrialization 
went increasing urbanization, a higher 
standard of living and a vast number 
of services available for city and town 
dwellers, more and more new mechan- 
ical and electrical devices distributed 
widely among the population: auto- 
mobiles, electric refrigerators, and 
radios, to mention the most obvious 
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examples. All this industrial expan- 
sion required more and more men and 
women with a larger and more varied 
educational experience than would 
have been necessary fifty years earlier 
to run a farm, a store, or even a bank. 

The pressure on the universities, 
therefore, to educate men and women 
for specific vocations both increased 
and diversified. Beginning with the 
Morrill Acts, the public had recognized 
the need for education in agriculture 
and the mechanical and industrial 
arts. Many a state in the Union made 
the significant step of combining the 
new agricultural and industrial-arts 
colleges with an older state college of 
arts and letters. Perhaps one could 
say that from this union came the 
new American university; but, if so, 
the transformation rapidly spread 
elsewhere. Even before the great 
influx in numbers, the pattern had 
been set in publicly controlled and 
privately controlled universities alike; 
the mechanical and industrial arts 
(later to be known as engineering) 
and agriculture were recognized as 
being on a par, at least in theory, with 
divinity, medicine, and the law. 

The university tradition has thus 
been changed by the forces of democ- 
racy in regard to the professional 
element. The same forces have like- 
wise changed the concept of the third 
element, the education of the leading 
citizens. As our public schools ex- 
panded, larger and larger numbers of 
students wanted not only the four 
years of high school but some type of 
education beyond the high school. 
The university tradition was in process 
of development. It was taken as a 
pattern. Four years thus became the 
mystic number of post-high school 
years that were said to constitute a 
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general or liberal education. And, at 
this point, I think, the development 
of American higher education may 
have gone astray. At all events, we 
have not yet worked out the answer 
to the question, What is the special 
role of the university in our educa- 
tional system? This is a question that 
is more pressing now than ever. For 
there can be no doubt that after the 
flood of veterans that now overwhelms 
our universities and colleges has re- 
ceded there will be a greater demand for 
post-high school education than ever 
before. As someone has said, higher 
education is contagious. The younger 
relatives of those former soldiers and 
sailors who are now receiving post-— 
high school education at government 
expense are likely to demand similar 
privileges for themselves. What should 
be the course which we should pursue 
in our various states and localities to 
meet this imminent need? Should we 
look forward to a large expansion of 
our universities both in size and in 
number of institutions, or should we 
rather attempt to define more accu- 
rately the task of the university and 
expand greatly our local two-year 
terminal institutions? Tomy mind, it 
is the latter course that would be the 
path of wisdom for the United States. 


N THINKING about this whole 

subject, I suggest we should do well 
to distinguish between general educa- 
tion for broadening a man’s horizon, 
vocational education, and professional 
education. The province of the uni- 
versity is general and professional 
education. On the other hand, voca- 
tional and general education beyond 
the high school can be provided locally 
in two-year terminal institutions, and 
for many students this seems to be 
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the answer. I base this argument on 
the hard economic fact that a major 
cost of advanced education, if the 
student is away from home, is board 
and lodging. Therefore, I assume that 
if we are to expand educational oppor- 
tunities beyond the high school at 
public expense, the education should 
as far as possible be provided locally. 
To envisage providing four or even 
two years of free board and room for 
any considerable fraction of our high- 
school graduates is to envisage a vast 
and needless expenditure of public 
money. 

Many types of vocational and gen- 
eral education can and should be 
given in many localities, but, on the 
other hand, professional education 
can be given at only a relatively few 
centers: in most states in only one. 
Advanced work in arts and sciences 
and the letters, professional training 
in the law, medicine, and engineering 
can be done only in institutions where 
adequate libraries and laboratories 
are at hand. The type of professor 
who is required for university teaching 
is a rare confmodity. It is clearly the 
path of wisdom to concentrate the in- 
tellectual resources of the community 
in a relatively few points in the United 
States. Then, to conform to our 
American ideal of equality of oppor- 
tunity, let us be certain that there 
are brought to these strengthened 
centers of intellectual discipline—the 
universities—the most promising boys 
and girls of the state which the univer- 
sity serves. However much we may 
multiply the number of our two-year 
local institutions in order to meet an 
expanded demand for post-high school 
work, it is clearly unwise to attempt 
to multiply the number of our univer- 
sities. Rather, our public funds should 
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be used to strengthen the communities 
of scholars already firmly established 
and define their special tasks. Then, 
by providing scholarships and ample 
opportunities for earning part of the 
cost of an education at a university, 
the road should be kept freely open to 
all young men and women of talent 
and capacity, irrespective of the acci- 
dents of geography and birth. 


HAT are the special functions 

of the American university? At 
the risk of being redundant, I return 
to my original definition. The health 
of our universities, today as through- 
out their long history, depends on 
keeping a balance between profes- 
sional education, the advancement of 
knowledge, and general education. 

I have left to the last the second 
component of my university defini- 
tion—the advancement of knowledge. 
To use the modern words, this means 
scholarship, scientific research, phil- 
osophic thinking. In this one field, 
strangely enough, the university 
tradition has changed very little as a 
result of its migration to the new 
world. Of course, as the professions 
have expanded in numbers and broad- 
ened in scope, so too have the fields in 
which the advancement of knowledge 
is relevant to the needs of society 
through its contact with the academic 
world. Or I might put it this way, 
that such changes as have occurred 
are derived from fundamental changes 
in the professions. For I think it 
can be shown all through univer- 
sity history that the advancement 
of knowledge has been closely tied 
to professional education, and this 
in turn to the needs of society for 
the professions. Therefore, the idea 
that a university is some kind of ivory 
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tower seems to me a pure myth that 
has grown up only in recent times. If 
you read the history of Oxford and 
Cambridge in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries, you read an excit- 
ing human drama. If you go to these 
ancient universities, you will find 
many reminders of the fact that cer- 
tain high-placed members of the aca- 
demic staff were burned for their 
unorthodox opinions in the sixteenth 
century, and in the seventeenth cen- 
tury professors were displaced en 
masse because of their participation 
in the civil wars. Whatever the rights 
and wrongs of those bygone quarrels, 
of one thing we may be sure—those 
institutions were not divorced from 
the problems of England of that day. 

From my reading of academic his- 
tory I venture the following conclu- 
sion, that if a university is to be alive 
for generation after generation, the 
institution in question must be in 
close touch with the life of the com- 
munity which it serves. A great many 
academic people must of necessity be 
concerned with the minutiae of learn- 
ing and the accumulation of what 
appears to be useless information, but 
a university will flourish only if it 
knows the age in which it lives. The 
essential motivating force behind a 
university’s scholarly work and re- 
search in all those times and places 
when universities have flourished has 
been the connection between the 
scholar’s activities and the burning 
questions of the day. 

Now, if this is to be the case, there 
is bound to be public discussion of 
what some of the scholars may write 
or say. The world cannot have it 
both ways; either the professors live 
in ivory towers and their thinking and 
teaching have no relevance to the 
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times in which they live, or the pro- 
fessors are going to have views that 
somebody will not like. Sometimes 
one part of a university, sometimes 
another is criticized; sometimes for 
being too unorthodox, sometimes for 
being too conformist. I have heard of 
college presidents who got diamet- 
rically opposed complaints about the 
same professor in the same mail: to 
some he was too radical, to some he 
was too conservative and behind the 
times. When I hear of such stories, I 
always like to think of the verdict of 
two famous Englishmen of the seven- 
‘teenth century about the universities 
of that time. Milton, like the majority 
Puritan party in the Long Parliament, 
castigated Oxford and Cambridge as 
being Royalist and Anglican centers 
of scholastic conservatism. Thomas 
Hobbes, on the other side of the polit- 
ical fence, spoke equally violently of 
the same institutions as hotbeds of 
republicanism and Puritan rebellion. 
The only thing the evidence proves, 
to my mind, is that in that period of 
their history these two English univer- 
sities were significant; their teachers 
were alive. 

More and more, I believe that the 
nation and different groups within the 
nation, geographic, social, or eco- 
nomic, must look to the university 
scholars for guidance in handling basic 
social and economic problems. To 
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this end, the professors of these sub- 
jects must explore vigorously not only 
the fundamental aspects of man’s 
behavior but the applications of 
our present knowledge. To this end, 
absolute freedom of discussion and 
absolutely unmolested inquiry are es- 
sential. We must have a spirit of 
tolerance which allows the expression 
of all scholarly opinions, however 
heretical they may appear. On this 
point there can be no compromise. 
We are either afraid of heresy within 
our universities, or we are not. If we 
are afraid, there will be no adequate 
discussion of the great questions of 
the day, no fearless exploration of the 
basic problems forced on us by the 
age in which we live. 

We have no reason to be unduly 
apprehensive. The public has come 
to understand both the function of 
the universities and the necessary 
conditions for their health. Therefore 
I view the future of our institutions 
with the greatest confidence; partic- 
ularly the future of our state univer- 
sities. Created by the people of the 
state to serve their ends, they must 
receive the continuing support of the 
taxpayers of the state. An under- 
standing of the special réle of the 
university and the need for concen- 
trating certain special tasks within 
the university at one locality is bound 
to be realized more and more. 

[Vol. XVIII, No. 6} 
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An Eye to the Future 


By WILLIAM E. WICKENDEN 


A Proposed Reconciliation between the Liberal-Arts College and Technology 


INCE my college days began, in 

the fall of 1900, no world has 

seemed so real, so vivid, so 
challenging as the world of education, 
and it is unlikely that any other ever 
can or will. As long as the spirit 
quickens within me, I hope it may 
remain my home. 

In moments of retrospect, I can 
think of no other career I might have 
attempted that could have yielded 
more rewarding experiences or more 
durable satisfactions. It is not likely 
that any other career path would 
have led to more favorable formative 
influences than those I found, follow- 
ing Denison, at Wisconsin, Massa- 
chusetts Institute, the Bell Telephone 
System, or the joint project in which 
I served the engineering colleges and 
the Carnegie Corporation. Nor would 
any other path have set my home in 
more stimulating places than Roches- 
ter, Madison, Boston, Montclair, and 
Cleveland, or have led to wider travel 
over North America and Western 
Europe, or have created so wide and 
altogether choice a circle of personal 
associations, or have made such wide 
demands on versatility, or have in- 
voked a higher degree of self-expres- 
sion, or have offered such rewarding 
opportunities for civic service and 
spiritual fellowship. 

I even doubt if in any other career 


I would have made any more money, 
or have enjoyed more creature com- 
forts, or have been able to give my 
children better advantages. Well, if 
it is such a satisfying life, with so 
much privilege and so little sacrifice, 
why should any one ever wish to 
retire? 

My favorite New Testament text, 
on which I have written and spoken 
more than any other, is the familiar 
counsel of perfection, “If any man 
compel thee to go one mile, go with 
him twain.” Frankly, I do not want 
to miss that second mile. For most of 
us, life begins in a mile of compulsion, 
a round of tasks and duties which 
must be traversed daily if one is to 
survive, but beyond that lies the mile 
of voluntary endeavor where men 
strive for understanding rather than 
power, for excellence rather than 
quantity, for self-expression rather 
than gain. Here men literally work 
for fun, and I have a firm conviction 
that men ought to complete their 
careers in the second mile, rather than 
the first. 

As long as life remains an adven- 
ture, men live in the future rather 
than the past. The late war, the 
greatest adventure of all, made crystal- 
gazers of every one of us. Out of 
tragic waste, war breeds utopian 
expectations. It has to. Only visions 
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of a brighter and better tomorrow 
enable us to balance any moral equa- 
tion which includes war’s staggering 
cost. We educators are the chief 
crystal-gazers of them all. We have 
to be. Our job, I need not remind 
you, lies on two levels. One is the 
everyday schoolkeeping level, tedious 
and wearisome at times but never too 
exacting, and the other is the infinitely 
difficult prophetic level where we 
must strain to discern the shape of 
things to come and to mold the devel- 
opment of young people to a pattern 
that will be most useful to them and 
serviceable to society a quarter of a 
century hence. In days like this, this 
prophetic réle is so daring as to be 
staggering. However, I shall not be 
here when the gambles we may have 
to take are finally settled. 


I- , TWO years ago, we were tempted 
to overoptimism, we are as likely 
to be overpessimistic today. We are 
now revising those utopian dreams in 
the cold if not sinister light of a post- 
war world where enthusiasm has 
given place to paralysis, scarcity to 
famine, shortages to ruin, debt to 
inflation, and the artificial fraternal- 
ism of Teheran, Yalta, and Potsdam 
to the seemingly irreconcilable con- 
flicts of Moscow and Lake Success. 
Not all of the horizon is sinister, 
however. Mankind was never so 
conscious of its common destiny, or 
doom, as in facing the potentialities 
of atomic warfare. 

No event, be it in Siberian wastes 
or African jungles, is too remote to be 
significant. Now, if ever, no man 
liveth unto himself. Men of tomor- 
row are being forced, with or against 
their will, to revise their thinking on 
the individual, the state, and society. 
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Resist as we may the totalitarian idea 
that the individual has no rights 
except through grace of the state, we 
can no longer hold with our own 
founding fathers that the state has no 
function but to safeguard the private 
property and persons of its citizenry, 
and that the state that governs least 
is inherently the best. 

Wars have a way of ending in rev- 
olutions, and revolutions are not nec- 
essarily bad. Thomas Jefferson, surely 
no wild-eyed fanatic, thought every 
nation needed a revolution about 
once every twenty years. Revolutions 
are periods of liquidation when we rid 
ourselves of outmoded ideas, institu- 
tions, and leaders. Young people have 
a special stake in them, and no genera- 
tion ever had a greater stake than 
that which crowds our campuses today. 

If any prediction seems certain, it 
is that these young people are through 
with the every-man-for-himself phi- 
losophy of our fathers. Their society 
will be a social organism and not a 
mere scheme for policing individual 
rights. Their world order will cut 
across the historic bounds of sov- 
ereignty, and their state will lay 
heavier obligations on the individual. 
Their economic world will offer less 
scope for adventure and will guaran- 
tee more security. At its worst, it 
may quench the spirit of self-reliance 
in which democracy was born, and 
breed a spirit of parasitism which 
could spell its doom. At its best, it 
may temper the rigors of a still com- 
petitive society with a more brotherly 
ideal of live-and-let-live. With these 
changes, one may anticipate a shift 
of religious emphasis away from 
highly individualistic forms and insti- 
tutions toward greater emphasis on 
the spiritual unity of mankind. 
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AN EYE TO THE FUTURE 


T ILL becomes an engineer to 

usurp the réle of the philosopher, 
so let us turn to the world of work 
where he is more at home. Here we 
may discern a waning emphasis on 
individual expertness and a growing 
concern with the arts of collaboration. 
A few months back I had a job to do 
for one of the units of the General 
Motors Corporation. When the main 
event was over, I gathered with a 
group of top executives for an hour of 
relaxation. The Executive Vice-Pres- 
ident and I were chatting together. 
“Tell me,” he questioned, “‘where 
are we going to get the sort of 
executives we are going to need to 
run these companies in the future?” 
Waving his hand around the room, he 
continued, “You could hunt this 
country and perhaps the world over 
and you couldn’t collect an abler 
group of production experts than the 
men in this room, but the big problems 
we are up against now are all prob- 
lems in human relations.” From 
there we went on to discuss the two 
overshadowing problems in industry 
today—how to get the worker to put 
his heart back into his job, and how 
to get everyone interested in making 
dollars worth more instead of forever 
trying to grab off more of them, at 
the supposed expense of someone else. 

Today, every headline proclaims 
the crisis in education. Let any of our 
academic oracles speak forth—a But- 
ler, a Conant, a Hutchins, or a 
Compton—and the President himself 
scarcely commands so wide a hearing. 
Is this a genuine public concern, or 
only a sort of popular titillation at our 
conflicts? I recall a debate of a few 
years back between Robert Hutchins 
and Harry Kipke, the famous Mich- 
igan coach, Hutchins asserting that 
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education is solely a matter of training 
the intellect, and Kipke retorting that 
the discipline of the emotions and 
competitive urges is just as important. 
My sympathies, like yours, were 
largely with Kipke. Education is 
everything that prepares a man to 
cope with life. Woodrow Wilson 
underscored that line when he re- 
minded his Princeton colleagues that 
“there is just as much college education 
going on between four o’clock in the 
afternoon and eight in the morning as 
between eight o’clock in the morning 
and four in the afternoon.” 

The American people certainly 
believe that. By no possible feat of 
imagination could one account for the 
presence of more than two million 
youth on our campuses and the pros- 
pect of three million before us on the 
theory that what they are seeking is 
some rarified metaphysical discipline 
or a stratospheric intellectual adven- 
ture. Education, I repeat, is every- 
thing that prepares a man to cope 
with life. What about coping with 
life? Who knows what is ahead? If 
the witness of the last two centuries 
can be trusted, the only certainty is 
change and the only security is the 
ability to adapt ourselves to change. 

Man’s behavior is partly instinctive 
and partly planned. As animals go, 
man is short on instinct and. long on 
adaptability. Instinct, which is a 
deposit in nerve tracts and muscles of 
perhaps one hundred thousand years 
of racial experience, tends toward 
fixity rather than change. It is only 
by deliberate effort of the intellect 
that we can create change and adapt 
ourselves to it. 

This idea of planned change, which 
is the essence of man’s modernism, is 
actually quite new in our racial expe- 
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rience, for it is only in these last two 
centuries that men in any numbers 
have deliberately gone about the 
inventing of change. From Roman 
times down to the founding fathers of 
the American Revolution, there had 
been little gain in men’s tools, ways 
of work, modes of living and travel, or 
in the population and wealth of the 
Western world, or in the average span 
of a man’s life. On the average, a 
newborn child was expected to live 
only thirty years anyway, and not 
much time could be spared for school- 
ing. Today, the newborn American 
child can expect an average life span 
of sixty-five years; but although we 
have added thirty-five years to life, we 
have so far added only five years to 
schooling. Now, suddenly, on every 
campus in the land, education is push- 
ing forward to catch up with life! 


ET us consider a few bare facts 
about this changing life of ours, 
seeking to plot some data curves 
which, when extended, may supply the 
premises of education for tomorrow. 
First, the pace of change is greatly 
speeded. It took the ancients a thou- 
sand years or more to invent writing; 
given the essential rudiments, modern 
man invented radio in ten years. 

Second, we live longer. In Colonial 
times, as in the days of Jesus, the 
average life expectancy was little 
more than thirty years; now it is 
sixty-five years in America and sixty- 
seven in New Zealand, and the gain 
still goes on. 

Third, we have fewer children. In 
this north-east-central region in 1800 
there were 1,918 children to every 
one thousand white women; now there 
are between 350 and 400. 

Fourth, our population is growing 
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but, if we ignore this transient surge 
of war babies, only at top age levels. 
Mature adults are increasing about 
four times as fast as adolescents. In 
1850, one-half of our population con- 
sisted of youths under twenty, and 
only one person in eleven had passed 
the age of fifty. By 1950, we will have 
about one person in three under 
twenty and one in four over fifty. 
Fifth, we go to school longer. Fifty 
years ago, only one young person in 
ten went to high school; today, it is 
three out of four. In 1900, our col- 
leges enrolled one young person in 
thirty; in 1930, one in sixteen; in 1940, 
one in seven; today, nearly one in 
four; and the prophets tell us that 
within ten years it will be one in three. 
Sixth, we live more largely in cities. 
When we set up the Federal Consti- 
tution, only one in twenty of our 
population lived in a place of twenty- 
five hundred people or more, and 
there were only 24 such communities. 
One hundred fifty years later, we 
had 3,364 places of over twenty-five 
hundred and nearly twelve out of 
every twenty persons lived in them. 
In 1790, we had only two cities in 
America which had populations of 
more than twenty-five thousand; in 
1940, we had 92 such cities, and five 
cities of over one million persons. 
Seventh, our workers have shifted 
from overalls to white collars. We 
cannot use more than one-fifth of our 
workers to produce food, or more than 
one-third to supply the elemental 
necessities of food, clothing, shelter, 
or warmth. In 1870, we used three- 
quarters of our workers to produce 
and handle things, and one-quarter 
for intangible services; today, the 
proportion is half and half. 
Eighth, our economy has grown 
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acutely sensitive to shock as it has be- 
come less rural, less agricultural, and 
less concerned with necessities, and has 
grown more urban and more depend- 
ent on intangibles and luxuries. 
Ninth, our fathers sought security 
in ownership of property; we seek it in 
job monopolies and social insurance. 
When the nation was first established, 
three-quarters of our people gained 
their living by the use of their own 
possessions; today, it is estimated, 
about one person in seven does so. 
The makers of our Constitution were 
property-minded; our legislators today 
are job and social security—minded. 
Tenth, adults, not youngsters, do 
our work. Since 1890, the percentage 
of employed workers between sixteen 
and twenty-four years of age has 
fallen from 39 to less than 33. Today, 
more than a quarter of our working 
population, or fourteen million in 
all, is solidly organized to defend 
seniority rights in work opportunities. 
Except where it is deliberately incor- 
porated into an educational system, 
work experience has largely ceased to 
operate as an agency of education, and 
the prospect of work opportunities for 
teen-age youth, apart from work- 
study plans, is dwindling rapidly. 
Eleventh, we can use only a minor 
fraction of our college- trained people 
in the established professions, prob- 
ably about one hundred twenty-five 
thousand out of the six hundred 
thousand young people now entering 
college each year or the seven hundred 
fifty thousand or more in prospect. 
New professions are in the making 
and semi-professions using technical 
skills without high individual respon- 
sibility are multiplying, but the great 
body of tomorrow’s graduates is 
headed for the undifferentiated sal- 
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aried ranks of industry, commerce, 
agriculture, and government or for 
home-making careers. Restrictions 
on admissions to the professions are 
being multiplied on the one hand, and 
on the other are resisted increasingly 
by a public intent on career oppor- 
tunities for educated youth. 

Twelfth, soon half our population 
will be absorbed in non-economic 
activities such as education, culture, 
recreation, and voluntary service. 

Thirteenth, the career woman, with 
or without marriage and motherhood, 
is in the ascendant. Her number 
has risen in seventy years from 
one in seven to one in four and, 
if voluntary services equivalent to 
career responsibilities are added, the 
total is nearly one in three. 

Fourteenth, the experience of retire- 
ment from work bids fair to become 
as universal as the experience of 
starting to work and, one may add, 
almost as significant a milepost in the 
lifetime educational experience of the 
individual. A universal retirement 
age of sixty-five would soon give us a 
leisure class of twelve to fifteen 
million adults. 

Fifteenth, it has become impossible 
for anyone to gain an adequate life- 
time education in advance. Every 
one must expect to experience re- 
education at intervals to remain 
efficient in his work. An aging popu- 
lation needs re-educating as much as 
adolescents need educating in the 
first place. 


HEN asked why so many 
seemingly vigorous men are 
buried about a year and a half after 
retiring, the late Dr. George Crile, 
famed founder of the Cleveland Clinic, 
replied that the reason is startingly 
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simple. As a man’s age advances, his 
vitality depends increasingly on his 
circulation, and this in turn is sus- 
tained less and less by physical 
activity and more and more by emo- 
tional stimulation. If a man makes 
the mistake of putting all his emo- 
tional eggs into the basket of his 
work, when he discontinues it his 
stimuli weaken, his circulation de- 
clines, his vitality grows impaired, and 
in about eighteen months some wan- 
dering germ picks him off. That, said 
Dr. Crile, is really not a medical prob- 
lem; it is a problem of adult education. 

The data curves so briefly sketched, 
when extended by extrapolation, sup- 
ply premises for over-all educational 
planning. Many will dissent, I am 
sure, but I shall make bold to predict 
that the familiar and _ traditional 
American arts college will not supply 
the pattern for the great expansion of 
higher education now in prospect, 
which will be drawn much more 
largely from the general attributes of 
our technological education. I am 
not predicting the doom or even the 
eclipse of the college of arts; I believe 
the liberal-arts college fulfills an 
indispensable réle and will hold its 
place in the educational structure, but 
without marked growth. Also, I 
believe we are now training enough 
professional engineers, chemists, phys- 
icists, and other technical scientists. 
What we are likely to borrow from the 
technological curriculum for the large- 
scale expansion of our education is not 
its detailed technical content, but its 
integral and functional character, its 
interweaving of occupational and 
humanistic studies, and its strong 
motivation from career goals. 

I cannot believe that American 
culture will be endangered in any such 
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process. In the light of today, the 
idea of transplanting a traditional 
culture to American soil which brought 
our first colleges into being has not 
precisly failed but has progressively 
gone to seed. American life shows 
signs of evolving a vigorous cultural 
pattern of its own out of the very 
needs, strivings, and aspirations of 
our contemporary technological civ- 
ilization. This culture of ours has not 
yet fully clarified its philosophical 
norms or its ethical values, nor has it 
fully developed its characteristic sym- 
bolic expression. We find hints of 
such symbolism in our functional 
architecture, in the eye-satisfying 
catenary and the rugged tracery of a 
modern suspension bridge, in the 
sleek streamlining of our more ad- 
vanced air, land, and water craft, 
and in a thousand other familiar 
forms. Why should these character- 
istic expressions of our times be 
thought less significant for culture 
than the classic column and dome or 
the Gothic vaulting and buttress of 
past ages which had to build their 
structures with only compression 
members? Why should the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers in 
our day be thought a less worthy 
medium of cultural expression than 
Hans Sachs and the guild of shoe- 
makers in the Nuremberg of Die 
Meistersinger? 


O WE truly serve the cause of 

culture when we separate it from 
skill of hand and make it a mere 
matter of erudition? Is not the result 
too often a feeble dilettantism or a 
sterile scholasticism? Consider, for 
example, the incomparable flowering 
of art in the relatively minor city ot 
Florence, which in Renaissance times 
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appears to have had about the same 
population as our present Ohio city of 
Canton. Yet what a galaxy of Floren- 
tine names clusters around the year 
1500—Lippi, della Robbia, Raphael, 
Botticelli, Ghirlandaio, del Sarto, 
Donatello, Ghiberti, del Verrocchio, 
Brunelleschi, Perugino, not forgetting 
Michelangelo and da Vinci, who were 
too great for even Florence to contain 
them. Look up their stories and you 
will find that every lad of them went 
to work in his teens as an apprentice 
in the shop of a craftsman or the 
studio of an artist. They were cre- 
ators first and became scholars only 
because they were creators. The 
illusion that the graduate school with 
its microscopic scholarship is the 
matrix of culture is something the 
Germans invented three centuries 
later. 

Nor do I fear that moral values will 
suffer violence or eclipse if we take the 
patterns for our expanding education 
from its technological arm. No one 
questions that we need an élite of 
scholarship, morals, and culture, which 
our liberal-arts colleges ought to sup- 
ply, as much as religion needs a pro- 
fessional ministry, or politics a nucleus 
of career men and women; but to 
assert that the selection and forma- 
tion of such an élite should be the 
main preoccupation and goal of higher 
education for the millions shows a 
strange lack of perspective. 

For most of our youth, and espe- 
cially for the millions for whom we 
now propose so vast an expansion of 
the educational edifice, moral values 
are not something to be learned in the 
abstract, but something to be ham- 
mered out in the forge of human 
experience. That is not to deny that 
eternal principles of right, truth, 
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justice, and mercy are embodied in 
the very core of the universe, are 
recorded in the hallowed literature of 
the ages, and are incarnated in sublime 
or even divine personalities. The gold 
is there all right, and our age des- 
perately strives to rediscover it, but 
it gets hammered into the coin of 
human relations through the experi- 
ences of our common life. 

Surely we need philosophers and cri- 
tics and seers, men of contemplation 
who will feel, weigh, and examine the 
moral issues of our day profoundly 
and in the light of ageless wisdom, but 
for every one such we need a thousand 
men and women of good will who will 
forge moral values out of the very 
heat of the struggle to raise food, 
produce goods, sell merchandise, build 
houses, care for the sick, raise families, 
run institutions, teach school, and 
make their neighborhoods clean and 
decent. 


INALLY, I have no fear that our 

citizenship will suffer from any 
such choice of educational patterns. 
Here, the score between the humanist 
and the technologist is no source of 
pride to either. We share alike in the 
universal searching of conscience over 
our failure to discern aright the course 
of world affairs, the implications of 
totalitarianism, the impending col- 
lapse of colonial imperialism, and the 
emergent problems of race and color. 
We share alike in the common concern 
of the hour to find the middle path of 
wisdom between extremes of individ- 
ualism and collectivism, between self- 
dependence and parasitism, and we 
alike are acutely conscious of the 
world crisis posed by aerial atomic 
missiles and bacterial poisons of unim- 
agined potency. 
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Citizenship, for most men, has its 
center much nearer home. Only half 
of it lies in the domain of politics and 
public affairs. Fully half lies in the 
realm of voluntary, self-constituted 
institutions, the chambers of com- 
merce, citizens’ leagues, community 
funds, welfare agencies, labor federa- 
tions, hospitals, churches, museums, 
symphony orchestras, community 
theaters, the Boy Scouts and Girl 
Scouts, the Y’s, the parent-teacher 
associations, and the like, with which 
our civic life abounds. What I am 
stressing is the universal sustaining 
réle of citizenship, which rests equally 
on all educated men and women of all 
callings, and not alone on an élite of 
talent, leadership, and culture. 

There is, of course, a bridge to be 
built between the domain of technol- 
ogy and the domain of the human 
spirit. No problem of our generation 
transcends that of making the great 
means which technology has placed at 
our disposal the servant of great ends. 
Technology is impersonal, material, 
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logical, and economic; whereas culture 
is human, spiritual, imaginative, and, 
above all, money-reckoning. Technol- 
ogy has to do with means; culture, with 
meanings. Technology speaks in a 
score of technical vocabularies; cul- 
ture, in a language of universal 
symbolism. 

What education needs is not a 
divorce but a bridge between the two. 
The ideal span may be likened to a 
cantilever, to be built outward from 
both sides, member by member. In 
order that the two converging sec- 
tions may make a perfect juncture, it 
is important for the engineer to know 
the meaning of literary and art forms; 
but it is just as important that the 
man of art or letters should know the 
fundamental meanings of technology. 
To interpret them in terms that all 
may understand should be one of the 
major cultural contributions of the 
technologists of our generation. One 
does not gain these ends by isolat- 
ing either cultural or technological 
education. [Vol. XVIII, No. 6] 
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The Dartmouth Curriculum: 
Unfinished Business 


By CHARLES LEONARD STONE 


A Summary of the Work of the Committee on Educational Policy 


E idea central in most cur- 
ricular planning in colleges 
during the past two or three 

decades has been integration. There 
seems to have been no serious chal- 
lenge of this as a cardinal objective: 
it has been conceded generally that 
the student should become aware that 
all knowledge is one. Most contro- 
versy has concerned the agency rather 
than the end, whether the student or 
the faculty should do the integrating. 
Perhaps, since few, if any, institutions 
have had either entirely elective or 
totally prescribed curriculums, it 
might be more accurate to say that 
the controversy has concerned the 
amount of elective freedom, the 
amount of curricular prescription. 
Five of the nine members of the 
Committee on Educational Policy at 
Dartmouth College favored a curric- 
ulum of relatively free election, with 
only English, a foreign language, and 
perhaps American history, required, 
and with any or all of these require- 
ments being met either by passing 
courses or by passing proficiency 
examinations. These members advo- 
cated a staff of faculty advisers to 
assure some reasonable pattern in 
each student’s elective program. The 
other four members of the committee, 
expressing concern over the lack of 


maturity and experience of the stu- 
dents, asked for sufficient prescription 
to guarantee for every student an 
appreciable acquaintance with the 
humanities, the sciences, and the 
social sciences. These members also 
advocated proficiency examinations as 
an alternative means of meeting re- 
quirements, but held no common 
opinion concerning an advisory sys- 
tem (a system less necessary, in the 
opinion of some, for their preferred 
kind of curriculum). 

With our committee so evenly 
divided—and, I may add, so strongly 
divided—on the issue of prescription, 
we sought the opinion of the faculty 
as a whole. In the interval between 
a first and a second faculty meeting on 
this issue, a questionnaire was mailed 
to all faculty members. This ques- 
tionnaire showed 23 per cent of the 
faculty in favor of the proposed pro- 
gram of almost complete freedom of 
election, 75 per cent opposed to such 
a curriculum, and 2 per cent with no 
definite conviction. In answer to the 
question concerning the extent of 
prescription, 44 per cent favored about 
the same amount as in the curric- 
ulum then in operation (requirements 
of English, modern language, two 
years of sciences, four semesters of 
social sciences); II per cent expressed 
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no conviction; 20 per cent favored 
more, and 25 per cent less, prescrip- 
tion. As to subject requirement, even 
if there were to be a curriculum of 
almost complete freedom of election, 
87 per cent favored a requirement of 
English, 76 per cent a requirement 
of foreign language, and 69 per cent a 
requirement of American history. 
The Committee on Educational 
Policy at this juncture appointed 
three of its number a subcommittee 
on revision of the curriculum. The 
subcommittee in its critique of the 
existing curriculum especially de- 
plored the tendency to professionalize 
courses, and suggested, in particular, 
that men who were not going to major 
in the sciences were not being offered 
as stimulating an approach to science 
as the intelligent layman should have. 
To a lesser degree, some of the social 
sciences also seemed unduly special- 
ized for general intelligent citizenship. 
In the humanities, this criticism 
seemed not so applicable except in the 
teaching of certain language courses. 


S AN initial step in the recogni- 
tion of diversity of interest and 
intent among college students, the 
subcommittee proposed two kinds of 
courses in the elementary work in the 
sciences and social sciences, the exist- 
ing rather specialized courses for men 
intending to major in that division 
(science or social science) and for all 
other men who might prefer such 
courses, and general composite courses 
as alternative options for men intend- 
ing to major in either of the other two 
divisions. The first-year composite 
science course proposed was to include 
physics, chemistry, and astronomy; 
the second-year course, botany, zool- 
ogy, and geology. In the social 
field, the first-year composite course 
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proposed was to be largely history, 
and the second-year course a choice 
of either an integration of psychology, 
geography, and sociology or one of 
government and economics. When 
these proposals were brought to the 
full committee, there was vehement 
opposition to composite courses, even 
as alternates, the opposition stoutly 
maintaining that such courses would 
inevitably be collections of trivia, 
affording no substantial understand- 
ing of either science or society. 

The subcommittee took its pro- 
posals to the executive committees of 
the three divisions for discussion and 
recommendation. Unanimously, the 
science executive committee opposed 
composite science courses. Acknowl- 
edging the demand of the student not 
majoring in science, the committee 
proposed that students might fulfill a 
four-course science requirement in any 
two, three, or four science depart- 
ments (instead of year requirements 
in each of two sciences), and suggested 
that perhaps the first semester of any 
science might be somewhat more 
definitely planned for the general stu- 
dents (who would be more numerous 
in most sciences than men intending 
to major in science). 

The social-science executive com- 
mittee found merit in the composite 
courses, but expressed misgivings re- 
garding the staffing and other admin- 
istrative aspects of such courses. With 
the proposal that departments trans- 
fer professional or technological con- 
tent from the basic elementary courses 
to higher courses, the executive com- 
mittee of the social sciences felt that 
its elementary courses would now 
serve both students majoring in their 
division and those majoring outside, 
in sciences or humanities. 

Since the subcommittee was more 
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interested in general education than 
in its particular proposal for meeting 
individual differences in interest and 
intent, and since also we were desirous 
of having the curricular revision 
achieved as democratically as possi- 
ble—we had had numerous sessions 
with faculty members who indicated 
particular educational convictions— 
the subcommittee accepted the pro- 
posals of the science and social-science 
divisions. 

Since the prescription of the fresh- 
man English course is commonly 
justified not on the basis of its contri- 
bution to humane understanding but 
on the basis of its service as a tool in 
most college education, and since 
courses in foreign language are gen- 
erally viewed in like manner, the sub- 
committee believed that prescription 
of these courses would by no means 
give a purview of the humanities 
comparable with the purviews afforded 
in their respective areas by the science 
and social-science prescriptions. Ac- 
cordingly, the subcommittee added to 
its requirements in humanities the 
option of a year course (changed by 
the faculty to two semester courses) 
to be chosen from the areas of classical 
civilization, philosophy, art, music, 
and two new courses, Humanities I1 
and 12 (classics of European literature 


‘and thought, from Homer to the 


eighteenth century). The Committee 
on Educational Policy, although re- 
luctant to increase requirements, 
accepted this addition, essentially on 
the argument that if there is any 
rationale in prescription at all, pre- 
scription should be balanced; and on 
the further argument that if Dart- 
mouth still considers itself a liberal- 
arts college, it should include the 
outstanding liberal arts among its 
prescriptions. 
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The lectures in hygiene given in the 
freshman year offered more prospect 
of being truly functional if they were 
expanded from a semester unit into a 
year unit, meeting once a_ week. 
As evidence that this work is an inte- 
gral part of the college education, two 
semester-hours of credit were given 
to this work, and the total require- 
ments for graduation were raised 
from 120 to 122 semester-hours. 

The final prescription—in fact, the 
only one which met enthusiastic 
acclaim by both the Committee and 
the Faculty—was President Dickey’s 
proposal of a year course devoted to 
current Great Issues, a course to be 
required of all Seniors. 

This curriculum was accepted by 
the faculty on February 15, 1946, to 
become effective with the class enter- 
ing college in the following October. 


HE revised curriculum made no 

change in the work of the major or 
in the provisions for comprehensive ex- 
aminations. The departmental major 
occupies 30 semester-hours; the “‘mod- 
ified major” (in two or more depart- 
ments), 36 semester-hours. In the 
spring of 1946, the faculty approved 
two new broad majors, one in Public 
Administration and the other in 
International Relations, which call 
for an integration of courses in many 
departments, demanding 42 semester- 
hours. 

As certain of the science courses 
carry four instead of three semester- 
hours of credit, the 122 hours required 
for graduation are distributed as 
follows: the major, 30 to 42 hours; 
other requirements, 50 to 54 hours; 
electives, 26 to 42 hours. In certain 
instances, prerequisites reduce elective 
freedom still further, to say nothing 
of “‘recommendations” of courses in 
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some degree collateral to the major or 
to preparation for one’s profession. A 
program of courses leading to work in 
graduate school may in some instances 
almost eliminate election. This en- 
croachment on elective freedom is the 
feature of our revised curriculum which 
is most generally deplored by the 
faculty as a whole, and about which 
the Committee on Educational Policy 
itself feels somewhat unhappy. 

The possibility of reducing require- 
ments by the passing of proficiency 
tests gave some hope that prescription 
would not in effect be as restrictive as 
it appeared on paper. Unhappily for 
this hope, last fall only a small num- 
ber of men exercised their prerogative 
by requesting a proficiency examina- 
tion; a still smaller number of men 
actually appeared to take the tests— 
25 (17 of them in English); and of 
these, only three were relieved of 
course requirements, one in Spanish, 
one in history, and one in psychology. 
Competence in hygiene was de- 
termined somewhat differently. In 
hygiene, a knowledge inventory was 
given to the entire freshman class at 
the first meeting, and 32 men were 
excused from the course requirement. 
Except for the situation in hygiene 
the relief from course requirement was 
disappointingly negligible. The pro- 
ficiency-test problem is, therefore, on 
the Committee’s agenda for imme- 
diate consideration. 


THER problems need even more 

critical study. Regrettably, in 
some quarters education is thought to 
be blissfully in operation once a cur- 
riculum is agreed on—much as though 
the Constitutional Convention of 1787 
had guaranteed the success of the 
United States of America. Rather, 
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the Constitution is a statement of 
organization, rights, and responsibil- 
ities under the operation of which it 
is possible for individuals to realize 
their own potentialities more fully and 
to contribute more richly to the 
growth, achievement, and happiness 
of others. Likewise, a curriculum is 
an organization of courses, a formula- 
tion of requirements and options, un- 
der which individuals may develop the 
better to understand and to con- 
tribute to the needs of society. Con- 
stitutions and curriculums are both 
means to an end. Any constitution 
may be good provided it is not too 
repressive, at one extreme, and not 
too conducive to anarchy, at the other 
extreme. Any curriculum may be 
good which both permits freedom and 
promotes integration. Once a consti- 
tution is established, attention needs 
to be given chiefly to the problems of 
government: choosing for executives 
men of purpose, vision, and integrity, 
and encouraging their resourcefulness 
and attitudes of experimentation in 
government. Once a curriculum is 
established, attention needs to be 
focused on the real problems of 
education: choosing as teachers per- 
sons of insight, ideas, and warmth, and 
encouraging initiative and_ experi- 
mentation in their chosen profession. 
These two problems are primarily 
administrative problems. 

Advisory systems have their pro- 
ponents and opponents. In practice, 
such systems vary amazingly. If the 
adviser sees his advisees only once a 
semester, is perfunctory in his con- 
ception and execution of his task, and 
limits his considerations to purely 
academic matters, the advisory sys- 
tem is meaningless. In the past, some 
colleges have merely asked what 
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faculty members would be willing to 
serve as advisers, and have then 
automatically chopped up the fresh- 
man class into so many segments for 
allocation. But really effective advi- 
sory systems require the right patterns 
of personality, special aptitudes, and 
proper interests. Only persons with 
suitable qualifications should function 
as advisers. Today, psychological 
tests and inventories contribute a 
considerable amount of pertinent data 
concerning the personalities and apti- 
tudes of students. Advisers should 
understand such data, their sources, 
validity, and reliability. Only when 
the adviser can correlate a quantity 
of information about the students 
(academic record, health record, expe- 
riences, interest psychograph, aptitude 
psychograph, and similar pertinent 
data), and only when the adviser is 
vitally concerned with the purposes 
and problems of the students, can an 
advisory system serve the real pur- 
poses of education—not alone aca- 
demic integration, but the develop- 
ment of individuals as happy and 
successful members of society. The 
argument that an advisory system is 
desirable when the curriculum is 
largely elective, that it is unnecessary 
when the curriculum is significantly 
prescribed, is a valid argument only 
when education is regarded solely as 
the interrelation of areas of knowledge. 
The argument is without point when 
education is conceived of as the 
development of human beings. 
Another matter which needs re- 
evaluation is the academic folderol 
which entangles educational proce- 
dure. It is seriously to be questioned 
whether quizzes, examinations, marks, 
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and degrees are not anachronisms and 
impedimenta in higher education. 
Perhaps our colleges are not quite 
ready to consider the elimination of 
these time-hallowed symbols; but 
before long the question of their value 
must be considered and answered. 
The critics of American education 
have always been numerous. The 
presence, today, of students matured 
in the theaters of war, in association 
with peoples of various races, nation- 
alities, and customs, has intensified 
the protests against pedagogical futil- 
ities and inadequacies. What to these 
students is essentially wrong with 
education is its remoteness from life— 
the conception of education as some- 
thing apart from the purposes and 
problems of those to be educated. 
Even though to the majority of vet- 
erans life may be defined too largely 
in vocational terms, nevertheless the 
protest seems warranted. Indeed, it 
emphasizes the need for a thorough 
reorganization of educational pro- 
cedures. The vitalizing of education 
is not in any appreciable degree 
achieved by curricular modifications; 
it will come only from a fresh envisage- 
ment of the objectives of education 
and the needs which these objectives 
reveal to us—chiefly the needs for 
better teachers, more imaginative 
teaching, and a closer collegium of 
those who teach with those who learn. 
Let us not delude ourselves, there- 
fore, with the belief that we have 
completed our educational task when 
we have made revisions, however 
sweeping, in our curriculums. There 
is still unfinished business: the cur- 
riculum is only the blueprint. 
[Vol. XVIII, No. 6] 








Graduate Work in Negro Institu- 
tions of Higher Education 


By MARTIN D. JENKINS 


Problems of Adequate Support and the Standard of Offerings 


HE rapid increase in the num- 

ber of institutions offering 

graduate work has served to 
focus attention on the whole field of 
graduate education in Negro institu- 
tions of higher education. Ten years 
ago, five Negro institutions, all pri- 
vately controlled, were offering pro- 
grams of study leading to the Master’s 
degree. By 1945-46, there were four- 
teen Negro institutions, eight public 
and six private, with graduate pro- 
grams.! It is the purpose of this 
article simply to present certain items 
of current interest concerning these 
institutions, and to note some of the 
problems raised by the rapid develop- 
ment of graduate education in Negro 
colleges and universities. 

The institutions for the higher edu- 
cation of Negroes now offering grad- 
uate work leading to the Master’s 
degree are listed in Table I. All of 
the factual data given in this article 
were secured by questionnaire from 
the institutions concerned. 

Although a number of Negro insti- 
tutions awarded Masters’ degrees prior 
to 1900, organized graduate programs 


1Since this article was written, four other insti- 
tutions have added graduate courses: Florida 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, South Carolina 
State Agricultural and Mechanical College, Fort 
Valley State College (Georgia), Meharry Medical 
College (Tennessee). See Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, XV, (Spring, 1946), pages 232-36. 


in Negro institutions were inaugurated 
in 1921 at Howard University; and, 
during the twenties, three other pri- 
vately supported institutions, Fisk 
University, Hampton Institute, and 
Atlanta University, began graduate 
work. In 1937, Virginia State College 
became the first public institution to 
organize a graduate program of stud- 
ies. Since 1937, eight other institu- 
tions have added graduate work; all 
of these institutions are, in effect, 
publicly supported, since the graduate 
program of the only privately con- 
trolled institution in the group, Tus- 
kegee Institute, is supported in large 
part by the state of Alabama. 

The chief factors contributing to 
this rapid development in graduate 
programs are the following: the stead- 
ily increasing number of graduates 
from Negro colleges (about five thou- 
sand annually); the upgrading in cer- 
tification requirements for secondary- 
school teachers; the increasingly 
insistent demands of Negroes for more 
nearly adequate educational facilities 
than now exist; a growing recognition 
by many white citizens, including 
educators and legislators, that Negro 
education should be more adequately 
supported; and the effect of the 
so-called ‘‘Gaines decision” by the 
United States Supreme Court, which 
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held that if the state provided higher- 
education facilities exclusively for 
white citizens, it must provide similar 
and equal facilities for Negro citizens. 

All of the institutions are located in 
states in which racially separate pub- 
lic schools are mandatory by law. 
Nine? of the 17 states and the District 
of Columbia which maintain racially 
segregated schools have no institution, 


TABLE I 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE HIGHER EDUCATION OF 
NEGROES OFFERING GRADUATE 
CourRSsESs IN 1945-46 














Institution Control — 
(1) (2) (3) 
Howard University........... Private 1921 
Fisk University.............. Private 1927 
Hampton Institute........... Private | 1928 
Atlanta University........... Private | 1929 
Xavier University (Louisiana) | Private | 1933 
Virginia State College......... State 1937 
Prairie View State College 
ae State 1938 
= — State College 
PE eee rey State 1939 
North Pasion Agricultural 
and Technical College....... State 1939 
Lincoln University (Missouri).| State 1940 
Alabama State Teachers Col- 
i itunstniduasenaned State 1940 
Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State College... . . State 1943 
Tuskegee Institute............ Private 1943 
Houston College for Negroes. . — 1943 
ip 











either public or private, in which 
graduate work is offered; and Georgia, 
Louisiana, and the District of Colum- 
bia, in addition to the 9g states 
noted, do not offer graduate work ina 
public institution. 

Six of the institutions are privately 
controlled, although the graduate 
programs of two are supported i 
large measure by public funds (How- 


*These states are Delaware, Maryland, South 
Carolina, Florida, Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, and Oklahoma. 
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ard University by the Federal gov- 
ernment and Tuskegee Institute by 
the state of Alabama). Eight of the 
institutions are publicly controlled, 
and all are state institutions except 
the Houston College for Negroes, 
which is municipally supported. 

No attempt has been made in this 
study to estimate the quality of the 
graduate offerings of the various insti- 
tutions. A rough measure of their 
adequacy is afforded by their accred- 
itation status. Only three institu- 
tions—Howard, Fisk, and North 
Carolina College—are approved by 
the Association of American Univer- 
sities. Eleven institutions are fully 
approved by their regional accrediting 
association; Alabama State Teachers 
College is given a provisional rating 
by the Southern Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools; and 
two, the Tennessee Agricultural and 
Industrial State College and Houston 
College, are not accredited by their 
regional association. 

The total graduate enrollment in 
these 14 institutions was 576 in the 
fall term of 1945, and 2,165 during 
the entire year, 1944-45. During 
1944-45 they awarded a total of 248 
advanced degrees. 

The institutions, in general, have 
very small enrollments. During the 
fall term of 1945, the median institu- 
tion had only 20 graduate students, 
and only one institution had more 
than one hundred graduate students 
enrolled. Enrollments for the full 
year are, of course, much larger, since 
they include the relatively heavy 
summer-school attendance; during the 
full year 1944-45, the median school 
had an enrollment of approximately 
one hundred students. 

Thirteen institutions provided in- 
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formation concerning the depart- 
ments in which graduate instruction 
is offered. This information is sum- 
marized as follows: 


Howard University—Botany, chemistry, classics, 
economics, education, English, German, history, 
home economics, mathematics, philosophy, phys- 
ics, political science, psychology, religious edu- 
cation, romance languages, sociology, zoology 

Fisk University—Chemistry, education, English, 
music, religion, sociology, biology, history 

Hampton Institute—Education, biology 

Atlanta University—Education, biology, chem- 
istry, economics and business administration, 
English, French, history and political science, 
home economics, Latin, mathematics, sociology 

Xavier University (Louisiana)—Education, Eng- 
lish, French, social studies, science 

Virginia State College—Agricultural education, art 
education, biology, chemistry, education, Eng- 
lish, history, home-economics education, math- 
ematics, physics 

Prairie View State College (Texas)—Agriculture 
(education and economics), biology, chemistry, 
economics, education, history, home economics 
(education and general), mathematics, mechan- 
ical arts, political science, rural education. 

North Carolina Agricultural and Technical Col- 
lege—Agricultural economics, agricultural edu- 
cation, agronomy, animal husbandry, biology, 
chemistry, economics, mathematics, physics, 
poultry science, sociology, rural sociology, indus- 
trial and vocational education 

Lincoln University (Missouri)—Education, history 

Alabama State Teachers College—Education 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State Col- 
lege—Agriculture, business, education, history 
and social studies, home economics, speech, 
English 

Tuskegee Institute—Agriculture, education, home 
economics 

Houston College for Negroes—Education 


In view of the small enrollment in 
some of the institutions, it is probable 
that, in some instances at least, the 
listing represents departments in which 
graduate courses are organized rather 
than a representation of work actually 
offered. The frequency of offerings by 
departments is as follows: education 
in 13 institutions; biology, chemistry, 
and history in 7 institutions each; 
English and home economics in 6 
institutions each; agriculture, math- 
ematics, and sociology in § institutions 
each. Fourteen other fields, offered 
by fewer than 5 institutions, are 
mentioned. 
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The Master’s degree is the highest 
degree awarded by any of the institu- 
tions. The meager offerings in pro- 
fessional fields are concentrated in 
private institutions as follows: med- 
icine, two institutions; dentistry, two 
institutions; pharmacy, two institu- 
tions; law, one institution. In addi- 
tion, law is offered by two public 
institutions. 


HE rapid development of grad- 

uate work in institutions for the 
higher education of Negroes brings to 
the fore a number of pressing prob- 
lems which need to be attacked now 
by the institutions themselves, by 
supporting agencies, and by citizens’ 
organizations. The writer wishes to 
call attention at this point to three of 
these major problems. 

The states maintaining racially sep- 
arate schools have made varying 
degrees of effort to provide for the 
graduate and professional education 
of their Negro citizens. Five states 
(Missouri, North Carolina, Texas, 
Virginia, Tennessee) have established 
graduate programs leading to the 
Master’s degree and, in addition, pro- 
vide scholarship aid for out-of-state 
study.2 One state, Alabama, has 
established a graduate program but 
does not provide out-of-state scholar- 
ship aid. Five states (Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Maryland, Oklahoma, and 
West Virginia) have made provision 
for out-of-state scholarship aid only. 
Six states (Delaware, Florida, Georgia, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, and South 
Carolina) have made no provision 
whatever for the graduate and pro- 
fessional education of Negro students. 


3Cf., in re scholarship aid, Reid E. Jackson, 
“Financial Aid Given by Southern States to 
Negroes for Out-of-State Study” (Journal of Negro 
Education, X11] (Winter, 1944), pp. 30-39). 
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In no instance is the graduate program 
established for Negroes qualitatively 
equal to that provided for whites, and 
jn most instances the scholarship aid 
is altogether inadequate when the 
transportation expenses and increased 
living costs of the student are 
considered. 

In view of this situation, the major 
problem at the present time is how the 
states which now exclude Negro stu- 
dents from the higher institutions 
established for white persons shall 
make provision for the graduate and 
professional education of Negroes. In 
the Gaines decision, the United States 
Supreme Court held that a state may 
not establish higher-education facil- 
ities for the exclusive use of white 
citizens unless it establishes equal 
facilities within the state for Negro 
citizens. Actually, the decision re- 
ferred to the admission of Gaines, a 
Negro student, to the Law School of 
the University of Missouri, but the 
language of the decision leaves no 
doubt as to its general applicability.‘ 
Under the terms of this decision several 
alternatives are available to the state 
in making provision for the graduate 
and professional education of its 
Negro citizens: 


The state may admit Negro students 
to institutions established for white stu- 
dents from which they are now excluded. 
This alternative would appear to be an 
immediate possibility, especially in the 
northern tier of the southern states—the 
so-called “border states.” Negro stu- 
dents now attend the law school of the 
University of Maryland, and they are 
enrolled in private institutions in Missouri 
and the District of Columbia. 

The state may attempt to establish 


‘For a summary of the decision see Leon A. 
Ransom, “Education and the Law: Gaines v. The 
University of Missouri,” (Journal of Negro Educa- 
tion, VIII (January, 1939), pp. 111-17). 
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separate and equal facilities for white and 
Negro students. It is conceivable that 
separate facilities in some fields, such as 
education or law, might be organized in 
such fashion as to meet a legal test of 
equality, but it is obviously impossible 
for the state to establish equal facilities 
throughout the entire scope of graduate 
and professional education, including 
medicine, dentistry, law, pharmacy, en- 
gineering, education, and numerous fields 
of specialization in the arts and sciences. 

The state may establish regional insti- 
tutions, in co-operation with neighboring 
states, for both white and Negro students. 
This could readily be accomplished so far 
as the Negro population is concerned, but 
the reorganization, on a regional basis, of 
existing institutions for whites would seem 
to present insurmountable difficulties. 

The state may establish state scholar- 
ship programs which would enable both 
white and Negro students to pursue their 
studies in institutions outside the state. 
This alternative, likewise, could readily 
be adopted for Negro students, but its 
application for white students, so long as 
existing institutions are maintained, would 
not be feasible. 

The state may abandon graduate and 
professional education at public expense. 
This alternative is, of course, not to be 
seriously entertained. 


HE dilemma is apparent. “Sep- 

arate and equal” education is not 
really possible. It is, of course, a tragic 
commentary on our democracy that 
states will deliberately violate the 
constitutional rights of their citizens 
because these citizens are Negroes. 
Nevertheless, the condition exists, and 
the Negro population finds itself with- 
out adequate opportunities for grad- 
uate and professional education. So 
long as the states are determined to 
maintain the practice of racial segre- 
gation at the level of higher education, 
only an extra-legal solution of the 
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problem is possible. This solution, in 
the opinion of the writer, involves the 
establishment of separate facilities for 
Negroes, within the state, where these 
facilities can be made substantially 
equal to those provided for whites; 
and provision for liberal out-of-state 
scholarship aid for Negroes in those 
fields where equivalent facilities can- 
not be established within the state. 
The minimum level of scholarship aid 
would include tuition charges at the 
out-of-state institution, transporta- 
tion expenses, and a sum sufficient to 
reimburse the student for his increased 
living expenses. Certainly the state 
ought to be willing to provide scholar- 
ships equal in value to the annual per 
capita expenditure in the graduate 
and professional schools now main- 
tained by the state. 

In the publicly supported institu- 
tions, whether state or municipal, an 
assumption of separately organized 
schools for whites and Negroes is that 
the educational facilities for Negroes 
shall be equal in quality and scope to 
those for whites. An equitable pro- 
gram of financing would involve the 
establishment of a single salary sched- 
ule for teachers in the white and 
Negro institutions (that is, equal sal- 
aries for equal qualifications and 
responsibilities) and the duplication 
of library, laboratory, and other 
physical facilities of the institution for 
white students. This program is 
expensive but entirely feasible. Any- 
thing less than this will serve to 
perpetuate the present substandard 
structure of Negro higher education 
and to extend it to the graduate level. 

Most of the Negro institutions 
which are or which will be offering 
graduate work are located in the area 
covered by the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. In 
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view of this fact, the Association can 
and should play a definitive réle in 
assuring a high qualitative level of 
graduate programs in Negro institu- 
tions. As an initial step, the Associa- 
tion should attempt to establish the 
minimum conditions under which it 
will permit graduate work to be con- 
ducted. The North Central Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
affords a precedent at this point. 
Although it does not directly accredit 
graduate work per se, it does insist 
that the institution offering such work 
have a strong undergraduate program. 
The Southern Association could ren- 
der no finer service to the development 
of graduate education than to initiate 
a policy of withdrawing the accredita- 
tion of an institution which attempts 
graduate work in the absence of a 
superior undergraduate program. 

Accreditation by the regional asso- 
ciation should be regarded as the 
minimum level of acceptable approval. 
Every institution having a graduate 
program should have as an immediate 
goal, approval by the Association of 
American Universities (only Howard, 
Fisk, and North Carolina College for 
Negroes are now on the approved list 
of the Association). 

Some of the states are seriously 
attempting to make provision for the 
graduate and professional education 
of Negroes. The writer is convinced, 
however, that many of the states 
intend to evade their obligation in 
this area. In these instances, a two- 
fold attack is indicated. Liberal white 
citizens (and certainly educators 
should be in this group) should insist 
that the state meet its obligations 
to its Negro citizens. At the same 
time, Negro citizens’ groups must 
intensify their legal campaign to force 
the state to act. 
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Once the institution, either public 
or private, decides to initiate grad- 
uate work, the basic problem is that 
of establishing and maintaining a 
program of graduate caliber. Grad- 
uate work is not simply a fifth year of 
the undergraduate program. It re- 
quires, first of all, a strong, well- 
established and adequately financed 
undergraduate program to undergird 
it. It requires mature and highly 
trained teachers who are specialists in 
their fields and who have the ability 
to direct the development of graduate 
students. It demands small classes 
with a resultant low student-teacher 
ratio. It requires adequate laboratory 
facilities and extensive library hold- 
ings. Unless these conditions are 
met, the graduate program will ines- 
capably be one in name only. 

It is apparent, consequently, that a 
graduate program cannot be success- 
fully initiated simply by legislative 
or academic fiat. Rather, the institu- 
tion beginning graduate work must 
make provision for the considerable 
financial outlay necessary for the 
establishment of adequate laboratory 
and library facilities, and for a cur- 
rent per capita expenditure greatly 
above that of the undergraduate cur- 
riculum. While it is recognized that 
adequate money alone will not ensure 
graduate offerings of high quality, the 
solution of the problem of quality of 
offerings, it seems to the writer, pri- 
marily involves adequate financial 
support for both the undergraduate 
and the graduate programs. 

The problem of financing the insti- 
tutional program differs, of course, in 
the private and public institutions. 
The private institution must have 
sufficient money available from en- 
dowment or gifts and grants to 
underwrite the program. Probably 
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not more than one or two of the 
private institutions not already offer- 
ing graduate work will have sufficient 
resources, within the foreseeable fu- 
ture, to permit the inauguration of 
it. It is sincerely to be hoped that no 
state will attempt the organization 
of a graduate program in the absence 
of adequate financial support. 


PROBLEM confronting every 

one of the graduate schools for 
Negroes is that of the educational 
level of its students. All of these 
schools are located in the southern 
states and their students are, in the 
main, products of southern elementary 
and secondary schools and colleges. 
The southern colleges have produced 
many individuals of high educational 
level and yearly graduate a large num- 
ber of extremely superior students. 
There is abundant evidence, however, 
to indicate that the typical product of 
these schools is far below the national 
norm in academic achievement. This 
is not a racial matter—it is character- 
istic of both whites and Negroes who 
are products of the system. If poor 
schools (which are characteristic of 
the South in general, and particularly 
so of schools for Negrees) could bring 
people to the same high educational 
level as good schools, then there 
would be no point at all in the argu- 
ment for more highly trained teachers, 
longer school terms, smaller classes, 
better physical facilities, and other 
concomitants of good schools. The 
fact is that most of the college grad- 
uates from whom the students of 
Negro graduate schools must be 
recruited have had, throughout their 
lives, only inferior educational oppor- 
tunities, and they are, consequently, 
far below the national average in 
educational achievement. 
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This is a situation which must be 
faced frankly and realistically by 
every institution attempting a grad- 
uate program. It is easy to say, of 
course, that an institution will “select 
only the best.” Yet, to serve a 
student population of graduate level 
would mean, for most institutions, a 
rigid selective process which would 
exclude too large a proportion of the 
group which the institution is expected 
to serve. Possibly one or two of the 
graduate schools can adopt such a 
policy and can accept only those stu- 
dents, let us say, who score in the 
upper quartile of the Freshman norms 
of the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination or above 
the median of the Graduate Records 
Examination. But certainly not many 
of the schools can or ought to be 
this selective. Almost all will have to 
be content with students of much 
lower level. 

Although most of the graduate 
schools, in the very nature of the sit- 
uation, will have student populations 
which are, on the average, below the 
national norm, there appears to be no 
justification for any institution to 
attempt to serve all who may apply 
on the graduate level. Every institu- 
tion, it seems to the writer, will need 
to institute procedures which will 
screen out applicants of lowest level. 
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The question of minimum level of 
acceptability is one which will have 
to be answered by the individual insti- 
tution in the light of the nature of its 
own clientéle. The two dangers to be 
avoided are, on the one hand, that of 
setting the minimum level so low (in 
an effort to build up a large enroll- 
ment) as to make a farce of the grad- 
uate program, and, on the other 
hand, that of setting the minimum 
level so high as to exclude a large pro- 
portion of the superior products of 
the institution’s own undergraduate 
program. 

There are, of course, many prob- 
lems, other than those which have 
been discussed, that confront the 
institution organizing a graduate pro- 
gram. What fields of specialization 
shall be offered? What relationships 
shall be established with other grad- 
uate schools, both white and Negro? 
How are teachers of sufficient matu- 
rity and training to teach graduate 
work to be secured? How shall schol- 
arship funds be obtained and allo- 
cated? In the light of what philosophy 
shall the graduate program be organ- 
ized? All of these problems are 
dificult ones. But they must be 
attacked realistically and courageously 
if the foundations of graduate educa- 
tion in Negro institutions are to be 
firmly laid. [Vol. XVIII, No. 6] 
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A Work-Study Plan 


By WALTER J. BROOKING 


LeTourneau Technical Institute's Educational Plan 


HE LeTourneau_ Technical 

Institute’s primary objective 

is to provide a program of 
education for skilled mechanics, tech- 
nicians, and_ industrial-production 
specialists which more nearly follows 
the fundamental steps of the psychol- 
ogy of learning than either a full-time 
vocational-school training or an in- 
dustrial apprenticeship training, but 
combines the best elements of both. 
The mechanics, technicians, and pro- 
duction specialists trained under this 
plan will be capable and mature men 
with both the education and the expe- 
rience to enable them to be pro- 
ductive, self-supporting, self-directing 
citizens, satisfied with the dignity of 
their vocation. 

Two separate sets of physical facil- 
ities are used in the training program 
of the LeTourneau Institute. The 
buildings, equipment, and _ instruc- 
tional staff of the LeTourneau Tech- 
nical Institute provide classroom study 
for three to four hours each day. 
Adjacent to the Technical Institute 
buildings, the production facilities of 
the large R.G. LeTourneau Company 
plant, which is engaged in the mass 
production of heavy machinery for 
earth moving and housebuilding, are 
used to provide laboratory experience. 

The student works as a part-time 
employee and is paid for all the hours 
of his work in the plant. A full-time 
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Institute instructor in the shop gives 
him competent instruction which leads 
to school credit in the work which he 
is doing. 

There are advantages in the use of 
a factory as the laboratory for train- 
ing in such a program. First, the pro- 
duction machinery used in a large 
manufacturing plant provides a vari- 
ety of working facilities and equip- 
ment which far exceeds that possible 
in vocational-school laboratories, while 
the variety of work done on the 
machines provides an almost ideal 
learning situation for the students. 
Second, the laboratory work is an 
actual employment experience in 
which the student’s labor contributes 
to a definite program of production. 
It is not pre-planned laboratory exer- 
cises, the educational value of which 
is confined by limited scope and 
“‘make-work” aspects which often 
reduce the incentives required for the 
most effective learning. Third, the 
student not only receives wages which 
aid him financially, but his efforts are 
engaged in part-time work which will 
give him experience which he may 
use as a credential when he seeks 
employment. 

The student’s work in the plant of 
the LeTourneau Company is assigned 
on the basis of his major inter- 
est (machining, welding, mechanical 
maintenance, and so on), and the 
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length of time which he spends on 
each individual assignment in the 
shop depends upon the educational 
value of the work he does, in the light 
of a realistic evaluation of industrial 
experience. The work done in the 
classroom during the other half of the 
day includes courses in language, 
mathematics, mechanical drawing, 
metallurgy, and other subjects, applied 
to the work he does in the plant. 
Citizenship and government, physiol- 
ogy and hygiene, are taught to 
academy-level students on practically 
the same basis as in a public high 
school with a vocational course, and 
are presented on the institute or col- 
lege level as they would be taught in 
a college classroom or laboratory 
program. The course of factory expe- 
rience and classroom instruction is 
comprehensive enough to give the 
student the abstract tools of language, 
mathematics, and technical science 
equivalent to three or four years of 
school work. 


MPLOYMENT in the LeTour- 

neau Corporation’s plants is not 
an exclusive objective, since the sub- 
ject-matter and course content are 
broad enough to prepare the student 
for any employment opportunity 
which he may decide to accept in his 
chosen field. The purpose is strongly 
utilitarian, namely, to make the recip- 
ient of the program capable of compet- 
ing successfully for well-paid employ- 
ment and to foster continued growth in 
leadership at the end of the training 
program. Since it is directed toward 
the training of mechanics, technicians, 
and craftsmen in the application of 
efficient and scientific processing in 
today’s mechanical age, there is a 
genuine need for this type of education. 
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The LeTourneau Technical Insti- 
tute is a nonprofit organization de- 
voted to the educational objectives 
described in the foregoing paragraphs, 
Its physical plant, housing, class- 
rooms, laboratories, library, adminis- 
trative offices, gymnasium, swimming 
pool, athletic grounds, and dormi- 
tories are the facilities of the Harmon 
General Hospital at Longview, Texas, 
a military hospital used in the Second 
World War, modified for the use of 
the Institute. Plans to build per- 
manent buildings which will also 
better serve their educational func- 
tions are a part of the future program. 

The classrooms and formal lab- 
oratories division of the Institute 
program are headed by the dean of 
arts and sciences. The division 
devoted to instruction in the plant is 
headed by the dean of applied sci- 
ence. His staff provides instruction 
for the students while they are part- 
time employees in the Company’s 
factory. 

At the time the student registers 
and enters the Institute, he makes his 
major choice of training in such trades 
as metal machining, electrical main- 
tenance, heat treatment and metal- 
lurgy, and so on, in much the same 
way that a college student chooses a 
major subject such as history, chem- 
istry, or English. A comprehensive 
psychological testing program, in- 
cluding an intelligence test, mechan- 
ical-aptitude test, and personality 
inventory, assists him and his coun- 
selors in making his choice. A physical 
examination also allows him to deter- 
mine his physical fitness for the course 
of instruction. 

Classroom instruction begins on the 
day that the student enters school and 
takes up his training where he left off 
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in his previous formal education, 
whether as a third-year high-school 
student or a student who has pro- 
gressed part way through some pro- 
gram of higher education. Prior to 
his entering the factory as a part- 
time employee-student, he is given 
“vestibule” training in the institute- 
shop laboratories for a period, varying 
from one to three weeks, during which 
he learns the elementary steps of the 
skill or trade which is to be learned in 
the shop and some concepts of safe 
workmanship practice, receives ele- 
mentary training in the use of tools, 
and gains some familiarity with shop 
or factory procedures. After com- 
pleting this preliminary training, he 
enters the LeTourneau Company fac- 
tory as a paid employee, where he 
works and is instructed on assign- 
ments leading to the skilled trade or 
technical work to which he aspires. 

His tools, which he will retain in the 
factory, are issued to him the first day 
of his vestibule training. Such tools 
as will be needed by him during the 
first few months of his training are 
included and additional tools are 
issued as he needs them. Textbooks 
and the usual study materials are also 
issued on the first day that he attends 
school. 

His relationship to the LeTourneau 
foreman is that of the usual employee. 
He receives his plant admission from 
the foreman, who is also responsible 
for getting work to the student’s 
work station, having it transported 
from the work station, and taking 
care of the student’s daily time card. 
The Institute instructor who is with 
the student during his part-time 
employment period has the duties of 
teaching the student how to do what 
he is assigned as shop work and of 
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recording the student’s attendance, 
his progress, the nature of the work 
which he has done, and the way in 
which it contributes toward his over- 
all training for specialized skills. 

A close degree of co-operation exists 
between the supervisors and foremen 
of the LeTourneau Company and the 
Institute deans and shop instructors 
in the provision of work assignments 
which give each student a balanced 
educational experience leading to his 
final objective. The same close co- 
operativeness exists between the Com- 
pany staff and the Institute staff, so 
that the dean of arts and sciences 
and his instructors are able to provide 
work which is closely related and well 
integrated with that of the factory. 


HE subjects which are taught in 

classrooms and institute labora- 
tories by the formal classroom method 
are related in an important way to 
the well-rounded training of the 
mechanic, technician, or engineer. 
The departments of instruction which 
are covered, together with the meth- 
ods of approach and their justification, 
are as follows: 


English in the form of written English, 
grammar, oral or written reports, compo- 
sition writing, and the study of current 
technical literature or scientific publica- 
tions, with special emphasis on trade 
vocabulary, oral and written reports, and 
an analysis of trade literature, is taught 
for the following two reasons: Language 
is the fundamental means of communica- 
tion of one man with another, and it is 
most essential that the skilled craftsman 
or leader in an industrial organization be 
able to express himself clearly and accu- 
rately in order to function efficiently in 
his sphere of activities. Language in its 
written form is the fundamental means 
by which empirical information may be 
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gathered. The written records of exper- 
iments, the handbooks which record past 
experience in scientific truths, and the 
current trade and industrial literature are 
the essential sources from which mechan- 
ics, technicians, and craftsmen obtain the 
information which will keep them up to 
date. This is most essential because of 
the rapid development of technology. 

Mathematics is important because it is 
the basis for orderly science and technol- 
ogy expressed in number, quantity, and 
measurement. The mathematics course 
includes simple arithmetic through ad- 
vanced calculus, depending upon the need 
of the students in their various courses. 

Mechanical drawing is the standard 
means of recording and classifying the 
work of a manufacturing program. It 
provides the blueprints which are a “sec- 
ond language”’ for a manufacturing organ- 
ization, and also the orderly means by 
which plans for industry may be outlined 
and checked for accuracy, completeness, 
and descriptive information. As a means 
of communication, mechanical drawing 
ranks second to English; and as a think- 
ing aid which provides a means by which 
a student or workman may record his 
thoughts and check them for complete- 
ness and accuracy, as well as consolidate 
his thinking in a form which may be acted 
upon by other workmen, it is of great 
importance. 

Physical sciences, as they apply to 
manufacturing materials, processing, and 
technical control of production, are 
presented. Chemistry and physics, as they 
apply to metallurgy, welding, metal 
removal in machining, flame machining 
and cutting, and machine design, are 
taught. Training includes the use of reg- 
ular laboratory equipment and a lot of 
the laboratory exercises and _ technical 
matter which are commonly presented in 
chemistry and physics classes. It is in 
these classes that the major bulk of tech- 
nology associated with a given trade or 
course objective is presented. 

The inclusion of certain of the social 
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sciences is of considerable importance in 
the program of training since they have 
to do with development of the student’s 
attitude, physical fitness, and mental 
alertness. History and government are 
taught because they help to form the 
student’s concept of citizenship. Physi- 
ology and hygiene are presented because 
they furnish the basis for physical fitness 
and, to a great extent, for mental fitness 
and alertness, qualities which every good 
workman must have to be effective. 
Economics is taught so the student may 
have some concept of his relationship to 
society as a consumer of goods, as a pro- 
ducer of wealth, and as a steward of the 
products of his own efforts. The basis 
for this lies in the conviction that no 
employee who is not a reasonably good 
manager of his own income and property 
can be a leader in the activities of a 
factory or any other business or industrial 
establishment. Psychology is taught 
because it relates to the mental attitude 
of the student, and because the ultimate 
success of a citizen often resolves itself 
into his ability to work with other people. 
This is especially true in industrial pro- 
grams in which the leading mechanics, 
technicians, and craftsmen frequently 
become supervisors of others. 


A positive effort is made to foster 
the practices of religious and moral 
living on the part of students at 
LeTourneau Technical Institute, be- 
cause of the deep-seated conviction 
that moral, religious, and spiritual 
maturity are a requisite for good cit- 
izenship and good workmanship. The 
daily chapel or assembly period and 
many of the campus activities are 
tuned to a religious consciousness and 
are conducted by trained and capable 
chaplains and religious advisers. 

The major subjects taught as edu- 
cational objectives in the LeTourneau 
Company’s plant as a part of the 
LeTourneau Technical Institute pro- 
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gram require planning which grows 
only from a general knowledge of 
industrial occupations and a specific 
knowledge of the organization and 
facilities of the company which serves 
as a training laboratory. 

Since the training objective for the 
students in the Institute is not that 
of a narrowly trained operator but of 
a broadly trained mechanic, techni- 
cian, or designer, a large and related 
body of information must be taught 
over a period of time—27 to 36 
months. The course of shop training 
must cover the course objectives. 
For example, the plan for the training 
of a machinist must fulfill several 
major requirements. There must be 
sufficient variety of equipment and 
work to provide a full-time training 
for the student (regular work for a 
half-day each working day). The 
work must contribute to the skill and 
knowledge of the student in an educa- 
tional way while he is on the job. 
There must be a sufficiently general- 
ized training so that the student will 
be able to qualify as a well-rounded, 
generally trained craftsman, tech- 
nician, or mechanic in a modern 
industrial society, whether it be in a 
large factory, a garage, or any type 
of modern industry requiring the 
mechanical skill and knowledge which 
are a part of the student’s equipment 
for his chosen field of work. There 
must be a future need for this type of 
engineer, technician, or mechanic so 
that the student may be assured of 
educating himself for something which 
will be useful. There must be a means 
of progression in the training so he 
may receive tangible knowledge and 
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evidence of his improvement. This is 
reflected in his marks and rating and 
also in the LeTourneau Company’s 
pay policy for students. 

Since raises in pay are given at 
regular intervals if the student qual- 
ifies (and he usually does), the addi- 
tional skill which the student acquires 
on the job reflects itself in his rate of 
pay. This rate of pay and his pro- 
gressive skill are established by the 
LeTourneau Company in co-operation 
with the Institute rating system. It 
has been approved by the United 
States Wage Stabilization Board, 
which is evidence of the soundness of 
policy in fair treatment of the student. 
Examples of the major course objec- 
tives of students are as follows: 
combination welder, machinist, heat 
treater and metallurgist, flame machin- 
ist and cutter (of metals), heavy-metal 
worker and shaper, mechanical-main- 
tenance mechanic, electrical-mainten- 
ance mechanic. 

The relationship of the program of 
the LeTourneau Technical Institute 
to other existing school programs is 
that of a supplementary institution 
devoted to the training in educational 
objectives for which the present edu- 
cational facilities are not adequate. 
The soundness and high standards of 
the Technical Institute program have 
recently won it recognition by the 
Texas State Department of Education 
and the Association of Texas Colleges 
as an accredited junior college. Four- 
year accrediting, depending on addi- 
tional departments and continued 
growth of the program in the next 
year or two, is the present goal of 


the Institute. 
[Vol. XVIII, No. 6] 








Counseling Women Students 


By HELEN WALKER WHITE 


Structures of Counseling Programs in Women’s Residence Colleges 


ESIDENCE colleges exist not 
R only because students and fac- 

ulty must be somehow housed, 
but also because there are inherent 
values for students in group life. It 
is believed that in the friendly and 
stimulating environment of the col- 


lege, immature young persons are. 


provided with a favorable opportunity 
to grow, intellectually and personally. 
In the intimate life of a residence 
college, students modify their views, 
habits, and attitudes to a greater 
extent than ever before. They watch 
each other, they talk things over, and 
as a result they change, develop, and 
grow. Residence life provides both 
the setting and the impetus for 
the broadening and deepening of 
personality. 

Among the incentives are academic 
work, the relative freedom of students 
to conduct their own affairs, the 
opportunities offered by the small col- 
lege not only for becoming acquainted 
with a variety of personalities among 
the students but also for establishing 
relations with the faculty on an infor- 
mal, friendly basis, and the availabil- 
ity of counseling by persons who seek 
to further the development and the 
welfare of the students. Such an 
environment should assist the student 
to progress from relative dependence 
into independence and self-direction. 


Constance Warren in her book, 4 
New Design for Women’s Education, 
says that 
the first aid to this type of education is 
skilled individual guidance founded on 
sympathetic understanding of adolescent 
confusions. . . . It is an honest endeavor 
to put into practice all that modern psy- 
chology can teach us about the learning 
process, to clear the road of obstacles and 
hazards and to set the student free.? 

The person who acts as an adviser 
to a student establishes the liaison 
between her and the college as a 
whole.2. The answer to the question 
who this liaison officer should be, in 
whom this function should be vested, 
depends on the varying structures 
within which counseling takes place. 

Fourteen women’s residence col- 
leges have been so kind as to supply 
the writer with detailed data concern- 
ing their counseling and advising 
programs. Study of the information 
has revealed several alternative plans 
which follow one or another of three 
general patterns. Some colleges have 
a considered program within the tra- 
ditional residence structure. Others 
have made counseling an integral part 
of an over-all educational program 
that has departed from the traditional. 
Finally, there are those whose pro- 


INew York: Frederick A. Stokes Company, 


1940, pp. 5-6. 
2Ibid., p. 39. 
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COUNSELING WOMEN STUDENTS 


cedures are relatively unconsidered 
in relation to the college’s total 
organization. 

These different programs show, on 
the one hand, a tendency to concen- 
trate advising and counseling of each 
student in one person or a small 
group, and, on the other hand, an 
inclination to distribute the function 
among many different persons or 
departments. The plan of concentra- 
tion characterizes two of the fourteen 
colleges reporting. In these two col- 
leges, residence personnel (other than 
a housekeeper) do not exist; and both 
personal counseling and academic 
advising are in the hands of teaching 
faculty members, each of whom has 
the exclusive guidance responsibility 
for from three to five students. 

This plan has the merit of being 
unified, coherent, and internally con- 
sistent. It is applicable, however, 
only to situations of precisely the kind 
which exist in these two colleges; 
namely, a small enrollment concen- 
trated on a relatively small campus, 
and an unusually high proportion 
of faculty members to students. These 
two colleges select their student per- 
sonnel with exceptional care and with 
a particular view to individual ability 
to fit into the type of educational 
program which they have devised. By 
these means they have obviated many 
problems which otherwise might arise. 

In a larger college with a lower 
ratio of faculty to students, this type 
of procedure is impracticable. Aca- 
demic advisers who must deal with 
from ten to twenty advisees each, can- 
not even know the personal problems 
of the students, much less devote the 
time and energy necessary for dealing 
with them. Moreover, in these larger 
colleges the consideration of personal 
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counseling ability has not been, nor 
is likely to be, as determining a factor 
in selecting the teaching staff as it is 
at the two colleges mentioned. 

“If youth and adult are to be 
adequately served, as well as pro- 
tected from actual misguidance,” 
warns Anna Y. Reed in her book enti- 
tled Guidance and Personnel Services 
in Education, “every teacher cannot 
be assumed to qualify as a counselor.”’ 
It follows that in the absence alike of 
opportunity and of capacity for sound 
personal counseling on the part of 
academic advisers, the larger colleges 
must make other provision to satisfy 
this need. 


NLESS it has but few and highly 

selected students, together with 
a large faculty chosen with a view to 
counseling service, a college must face 
the choice between the assignment of 
counseling duty to residence personnel 
and the establishment of residence and 
counseling organizations wholly inde- 
pendent of each other. This latter 
choice is scarcely feasible. It would 
not reduce the number of counselors 
required, nor would it appreciably 
modify the pattern of their counseling 
activities. At the same time, residence 
life itself, within which problems of 
adjustment continually arise, would 
almost inevitably proceed unobserved 
and undirected by those who in 
any event would have to deal with 
the symptoms when they became 
apparent. 

Twelve of the fourteen colleges 
report that they combine residence 
and counseling functions in the same 
persons (with, one suspects, a higher 
or lower degree of conscious in- 
tent). The consideration of salary 

3Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell Univ. Press, 1944, p. 221. 
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expense and of the unguarded resi- 
dence situation, if the separation were 
made, unite to make mandatory the 
combining of counseling and residence 
functions in the same persons. The 
question then is whether the residence 
personnel will have the qualifications, 
the status, and the freedom to do 
counseling worthy of the demand. 

Adequate qualification is a matter 
of careful individual selection and of 
preliminary and in-service training. 
Status rests also upon these factors, 
plus salary and academic recognition. 
The securing of satisfactory personnel 
depends in part on these last two 
considerations also. To serve the 
student efficiently in counseling, res- 
idence personnel must be freed of all 
“matron” tasks. The fulfillment of 
the residence officer’s function as 
counselor, seen from all these points 
of view, calls for appropriate living 
and office space and for secretarial 
help to obviate the use, in directions 
purely mechanical, of time and energy 
so greatly needed for contact with 
students. 

A professor who for some years past 
has interested himself in these prob- 
lems writes: 


First, a social hostess cannot serve 
adequately in that capacity unless she 
has status at least equal to that of the 
people with whom she is associated. 
Ergo, a social hostess in an academic sit- 
uation must have academic status. 

Second, this in effect disposes of the pos- 
sibility of untrained residence personnel 
with household and hostess duties only. 

Third, the use of untrained personnel, 
without academic recognition, would be 
possible only if the residence person were 
a housekeeper having no social contact 
with students or faculty. 

To my mind the first is the right answer, 
at all events in the women’s colleges I 
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know. The third is the only other possi- 
bility permitted by the total situation. 
The second is absolutely excluded by the 
facts in the case. 


This comment with reference to the 
duties and status of a social hostess 
applies a fortiori in the case of a res- 
idence officer who is a counselor. If the 
counseler is to be effective in her pro- 
fessional capacity, she must not be on 
a social level lower than that of those 
whom she seeks to guide, nor on a 
professional level below that of the 
other persons to whom those same 
students turn for guidance. She must 
have both status and time. To have 
these, she must be freed from all 
housekeeping functions. 

It is no less true that the residence 
officer as counselor cannot effectively 
fulfill her obligations if she is also a 
full-time teacher. If she has both 
full-time counseling and full-time 
teaching duties, one or the other 
suffers; but because of the precise 
schedule demands of teaching, and 
the necessity of marking and return- 
ing papers, it is altogether likely that 
the counseling function will suffer the 
more. The whole college knows when 
a professor misses a class; but it is one 
girl who pays the price, perhaps even 
without knowing it, if her counselor 
is not available or not alert. 

For these reasons, it is crucially 
important that the counseling func- 
tion be vested in persons both fully 
trained and specifically assigned. The 
trained residence officer has inval- 
uable opportunities to know her stu- 
dents well and to make herself 
available to them in such a way that 
they will come to her, whereas they 
might be hesitant about seeking help 
from a special guidance officer on 
another part of the campus. 
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ANY colleges believe, however, 

that they need some kind of 
special, professional, mental-hygiene 
service, under the direction of a psy- 
chologist, psychiatrist, or psychiatric 
social worker, or some combination of 
these. This type of service should be 
so established that all members of the 
college community would know of its 
existence; and its function should be 
clearly interpreted alike to students 
and to faculty. 

This service (perhaps attached to 
the college health center) would 
co-operate with the residence staff, 
and referrals would go in either direc- 
tion. It would provide facilities 
reaching all students, and, in each 
given instance, in the most natural 
and effective way. Some cases are too 
dificult even for a trained residence 
officer; on the other hand, some cases 
are better handled in the hall by such 
an officer, in close consultation with 
the physician, the psychologist, or the 
psychiatrist. 

A professor in one of the women’s 
colleges suggests another plan for 
modifying present guidance proce- 
dures. It includes the services of an 
associate dean, who should be a 
trained psychologist, specializing in 
problems of academic adjustment. 
She should be qualified to give and 
interpret various tests and to assist 
in remedial reading and in vocational 
guidance. 

This associate dean would super- 
vise apprentice deans, three in each 
residence hall, who would be graduate 
students working for Masters’ degrees 
in such fields as psychology, sociology, 
or education. These apprentice deans, 
taking the place commonly held by 
head residents, would be in residence 
for three academic years each. Thus 
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it would be possible for each hall to 
carry over two-thirds of its residence 
staff from a given year into the 
next one. 

Freshman academic advising, apart 
from remedial reading, and so on, 
would be done by a small number of 
faculty members (in the proportion 
of one to about thirty Freshmen) who 
would be specially selected for this 
duty and would be freed from a cor- 
responding amount of classroom teach- 
ing. Normally, this assignment would 
involve from five to ten hours of reg- 
ularly scheduled advising weekly and 
the reduction of the adviser’s teaching 
load by the equivalent of one three- 
unit course. Each Freshman would 
consult with an adviser, though not 
necessarily with the same one, once 
each week throughout the semester. 

This plan has the merit of making 
use of special training and skill in the 
field of psychology, upon which nec- 
essarily a considered guidance pro- 
gram must heavily depend. It also 
assigns personal counseling and aca- 
demic advising, respectively, to officers 
who not only know that they are 
charged with these functions, but who 
also have been selected with a view to 
their performance, and whose time 
schedules are calculated in accordance 
with these assignments. Almost inev- 
itably, it would involve quite youthful 
leadership in the residence halls, but 
this would seem to be reasonably well 
balanced by the special interests and 
the planned and continuing training 
of the apprentice deans. Frequent 
consultation with academic advisers 
and the continuous presence of qual- 
ified counselors in the halls (made 
possible with three residing in each 
hall) contribute to the over-all cov- 
erage and the stability of the program. 
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The principal difficulty, obviously, 
is in the personnel area. Neither the 
associate dean, the numerous appren- 
tice deans, nor the academic personnel 
with genuine counseling interest and 
skill would be easy to find. Beyond 
the problem of persuading a college 
administration to use so large a pro- 
portion of its budget for other than 
obviously academic services, there 
would arise to face almost every 
¢ollege in the United States the 
$pecter of a board of trustees reluctant 


to invest dollars in the incalculable 


teturns of student personnel adjust- 
ment. Yet in view of the significance 
of residence in the educational process, 
this plan, or something essentially like 
jt in intent and in resultant values, 
pffers a goal worth striving for. 
Unhappily, it is a goal that seems to 
e beyond immediate reach. 





HE information derived from the 
inquiry into guidance structures 
Ikads to the conclusion that most 
qdvising and counseling programs 
have grown by a process of accretion. 
Except in the cases of two of the four- 
teen colleges, there is little evidence 
df initial planning or of very careful 
examination of procedures. At times 
one wonders that the programs operate 
as well as they do. Their relative 
sliccess scarcely can be explained 
except on the ground that the colleges 
have more than a normal share of 
persons of greater than average good 
will and real, unselfish interest in 
human beings. 

|The study of problems and pro- 
cédures in the selected group of col- 
léges indicates a variety of approaches. 
The procedures recorded may be said 
to be right for these colleges in this 
stage of their development: right in 





| 
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terms of their respective cultural 
settings, right so far as they were able 
to see. Now, however, the colleges 
recognize that to a large extent they 
have outgrown their old informal 
programs, and find them no longer 
adequate. The choice of a new plan, 
or modification of present practice, 
must be based on close analysis of the 
situation in the individual college. 
There is need for much further 
research on student problems, from 
which, after all, college problems 
derive. 

It is important to face the total 
existing situation and to develop an 
appropriate program. It is equally 
necessary to make clear to the stu- 
dents themselves the rationale of the 
procedures chosen. A student who 
knows that the college has a conscious 
purpose, whether in academic tech- 
niques or in the residence and counsel- 
ing structures, will make use of the 
facilities more happily and more con- 
structively than will one who herself 
is confused about the intent of what 
happens around her and to her. Pro- 
vided with an adequate understand- 
ing of procedures, “‘each student must 
undertake her own education.’* To 
take the students into the confidence 
of administration, faculty, and staff, 
so that they themselves become in- 
terested participants in the entire 
educational process, is essential to the 
proper functioning of whatever pro- 
gram the college may devise. 

It is possible to speak only rel- 
atively of a “controlled environment” 
in most of the colleges. The environ- 
ment is little controlled by adequate 
initial planning or by any coherent 
structure of relationships. While it 

[Continued on page 337) 

‘Warren, op. cit., p. 10. 








A Criticism with a Rebuttal 


A Criticism 


By WILLIAM F. AMANN 


A Criticism of the Description of German Education Given by Stephen Duggan 
in His Article “Education in Europe Today’ 


ANY of the statements made 
M by Mr. Duggan are not only 

misleading but contrary to 
fact. He obviously describes a situa- 
tion as it existed fifty years ago. 

In referring to the twofold division 
of education in Europe—the elemen- 
tary school on the one hand, and the 
secondary on the other—he states 
that the former educates the children 
of the worker and the peasant for 
labor; the latter, the children of the 
other classes for professions and posi- 
tions in civil service. He leaves the 
definite but absolutely wrong impres- 
sion that the children of the first 
group are prevented, by what he calls 
the caste system, from entering sec- 
ondary schools. As one who grew up 
in a working family, and who attended 
elementary and secondary schools in 


Germany, this writer feels qualified 


to describe the situation as it was and 
not as Mr. Duggan depicts it. 
Ninety-five per cent of the students 
attending an Oderrealschule with this 
writer from I9Ig9 to 1928 were sons 
and daughters of tradesmen, farmers, 
and factory workers. In his own 
class, there was not a single student 


XVIII (February, 1947), pp. 57-62, 114. 


belonging to any other social group. 
The situation was similar everywhere 
else. Mr. Duggan states that since 
the instruction in elementary French 
and German schools was in the ver- 
nacular, and since Latin and a choice 
of foreign languages were offered in 
the first grades of a Gymnasium or an 
Oberrealschule, the child of a worker 
could not transfer at the age of four- 
teen to a secondary school. Who pre- 
vented such a child from transferring 
at an earlier age? Apparently, Mr. 
Duggan did not make clear the differ- 
ence between the elementary- and 
secondary-school systems in France 
and Germany. Seven years of attend- 
ance in the German Volksschule were 
required. The secondary school, a 
complete unit in itself, offered nine 
years of training. Each German child 
had to attend a public school for at 
least two to three years before he 
could enter the first grade of a sec- 
ondary school. Since most children 
entered the elementary school at the 
age of six or seven, those who trans- 
ferred to secondary schools usually 
did so at the age of nine or ten. There 
was absolutely no rule or regulation 
preventing an older child from enter- 
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ing a Realschule or a Gymnasium. 
‘Quite frequently, twelve- or thirteen- 
iyear-old children entered the first 
| grades of such institutions. Any nor- 
‘mal, intelligent child whose parents 
‘could afford to pay the exceedingly 
modest fee could enter secondary 
schools at any time after the comple- 
| den of at least two years of public 
‘school. Therefore, Mr. Duggan’s re- 
mark that “that division is gone for 
good”’ (page 58) just makes no sense. 
Mr. Duggan’s reference to the peasants 
and laborers in connection with pub- 
'lic-school education might lead his 
| readers to the belief that this training 
was mediocre or insufficient. Exactly 
the opposite is true. The training in 
‘the public schools was excellent, and 
entrusted to carefully selected and 
trained teachers, all of whom spent 
from four to six years in a Lebrer- 
seminar (normal school). Mr. Duggan 
must also know that the formal train- 
ing of the average German boy and 
girl who did not attend secondary 
ischools was not completed after the 
termination of their training in the 
Volksschule. Attendance at a Fortbild- 
ungsschule (continuation school) was 
lcompulsory for every prospective 
tradesman. Each young man who 
wanted to learn a trade had to attend 
this school for three years, three 
times a week, three hours a night. 
Instruction in geometry, algebra, geo- 
metrical drawing, and letter writing 
| was given by expert teachers. Each 
|town had a similar school for girls, 
/open from November to May, and 
}usually entrusted to the expert care 
‘of Catholic nuns or Protestant sisters. 
| Girls of all social classes would volun- 
| tarily attend sessions in cooking, 
| sewing, child care, and so on, three 
"afternoons a week. 
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Mr. Duggan’s references to the edu- 
cational facilities of the German and 
French peasants are pathetic but not 
true. Each German province had 
dozens of Ackerbauschulen (agricul- 
tural schools) which were open to 
prospective farmers from November 
to May. The required fee was ex- 
tremely low. The instruction offered 
in every branch of agriculture, animal 
husbandry, and related subjects was 
given by experts. 

Mr. Duggan’s claims that athletics 
and sports were unknown in German 
schools, and that the latter lacked the 
necessary facilities, are equally un- 
founded. Does Mr. Duggan not know 
that the Germans, for example, have 
often been called the nation of the 
Turner? Every town, no matter how 
small, boasted a public Turnhballe 
(gymnasium). These Turnballen were 
at the disposal of those public and 
secondary schools which did not have 
their own facilities. Every Oderreal- 
schule and Gymnasium, however, had 
its own hall. Each pupil in the Volks- 
schule and each student in the sec- 
ondary schools was required to attend 
three hours a week of compulsory 
drill, in addition to various sports. 
Each candidate for teaching in ele- 
mentary or secondary schools had to 
participate in such exercises, and had 
to show such efficiency as would qual- 
ify him to teach athletics and sports. 
Each town, even those with less than 
a thousand inhabitants, had its ath- 
letic club, and handball and football 
teams, the latter well organized within 
a provincial league of sports. Each 
town had its yearly Sportfest, and 
each town sent yearly one or more 0 
its best men to such nation-wide com- 
petitive sports events as were held in 
Stuttgart, Muenchen, Koeln, and 
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Berlin. Sports, such as hiking, swim- 
ming, skating, tobogganning, were 
not only carried on on an organized 
basis in schools but were, and still 
are, carried on by Germans of all 
social classes. 

Mr. Duggan’s reference to an 
alleged revolt against what he calls 
“the rigidity and formalism of the 
whole system which extends even to 
the classroom, where reliance upon 
memorizing in the elementary school 
and examinations in the secondary 
school are much criticized” (page 60), 
is not borne out by reports describing 
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the schools of present-day Germany 
which this writer receives regularly. 
But even if such criticism exists, just 
what would Mr. Duggan suggest in the 
place of “memorizing and examina- 
tions”? Is it not true that all educa- 
tional boards in Canada, and some in 
the United States, prepare and pre- 
scribe “sets of papers” covering all 
grades, from the first to the last, which 
each student must pass? Only re- 
cently, a friend of this writer claimed 
that his child was “left back” in the 
second grade because his mark was 
74; the passing mark was 75. 

[Vol. XVIII, No. 6] 


A Rebuttal 


By STEPHEN DUGGAN 


A Reply to Mr. Amann’s Criticism 


R. AMANN begins his re- 

view of my article with these 

statements: ‘‘Many of the 
statements made by Mr. Duggan are 
not only misleading but contrary to 
fact. He obviously describes a situa- 
tion as it existed fifty years ago.” It 
is just fifty years ago that I made my 
first visit to Germany. However, I 
have been there many times since, in 
fact after 1919, when Mr. Amann says 
he began his school career, I visited 
Germany five times before 1939. 
Though I saw a good many officials 
and politicians, my friends and sources 
of information were chiefly among 
educators and university professors. 
Since Mr. Amann so evidently thinks 
I am outdated and that my remarks 


sometimes “just make no sense,” | 
shall make only one statement of my 
own and quote from other authorities 
to justify the material in my article. 
The one statement is that the title of 
my article was “Education in Europe 
Today.” In the article I tried to give 
the outstanding features of the rev- 
olutionary changes taking place in 
Europe generally. Mr. Amann con- 
fines his objections solely to Ger- 
many. Obviously I could not go into 
the details of educational change in 
each European country without writ- 
ing a series of articles. However, I 
stand by every statement I made 
referring to Germany. Moreover, I 
shall refer only to educational matters 
before 1933 because it would be unfair 
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to Mr. Amann to base any argument 
on the demoralization that took place 
in education after the advent of 
Hitler. Let us take up Mr. Amann’s 
objections seriatim. 

His first objection is as follows: 
“In referring to the twofold division 
of education in Europe—the elemen- 
tary school on the one hand, and the 
secondary on the other—he states 
that the former educates the children 
of the worker and the peasant for 
labor; the latter, the children of the 
other classes for professions and posi- 
tions in civil service. He leaves the 
definite but absolutely wrong impres- 
sion that the children of the first 
group are prevented, by what he calls 
the caste system, from entering sec- 
ondary schools. As one who grew up 
in a working family, and who attended 
elementary and secondary schools in 
Germany, this writer feels qualified 
to describe the situation as it was and 
not as Mr. Duggan depicts it.” 

I am sure that Mr. Amann is 
familiar with the splendid series of 
Educational Yearbooks published by 
the International Institute of Teach- 
ers College. In the Yearbook for 
1926, Reinhold Lehmann, editor of 
the Leipziger Lebrerzeitung, gives the 
statistics for 1921 including all the 
secondary schools of the country. 
This was during the period 1918-28 
when Mr. Amann was receiving his 
education, when “ninety-five per cent 
of the students attending an Oderreal- 
schule with this writer from 1919 to 
1928 were sons and daughters of 
tradesmen, farmers, and factory work- 
ers. In his own class, there was not a 
single student belonging to any other 
social group. The situation was sim- 
ilar everywhere else.”” Mr. Lehmann’s 
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figures are as follows: 


Number of | 

Occupation Groups Pupils 
I SII, oo inc woo v0wdic.cec 17,785 
Intermediate officials.............. 66,234 
ey Ser 12,474 
Liberal professions................ 12,614 
Large estate owners............... 5,123 
Small estate owners............... 11,680 
Merchants and tradesmen......... 88,677 
Manufacturers and directors....... 14,679 
Independent artisans.............. 25,560 
Ab eae oe Le IRE a eee 12,690 
EE Se re ree 35,675 
oo vnvacusevdvasness 15,450! 


I think educators generally agree 
that the great work entitled Compar- | 
ative Education, by I. L. Kandel of 
Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, with which I feel confident Mr. 
Amann is familiar, is the best in the 
United States on that subject. The 
book was published early in 1933 but 
completed in 1932, before the advent 
of the Nazis. I shall quote liberally 
from it. Mr. Kandel was enthusiastic 
at the time about the reforms in educa- 
tion provided in the Constitution of 
the Weimar Republic, which was 
adopted in IgIg9 and a start in the 
implementation of which was begun 
by a few of the state school systems. 
But he had sadly to admit in 1933 that 
little has been done in Germany to real- 
ize the hopes of those who advocated the 
Einheitsschule or the common system, 
which would have replaced the horizontal 
system of one school for the classes and 
one for the masses by the vertical system 
of schools organized on a functional basis 
adapted to various abilities. The only 
installment that has been made so far has 
been the federal law requiring all children 
to be educated in the same school (the 
Grundschule) for the first four years of 
their educational careers.? 


‘Lehmann, Reinhold. ‘‘Germany,” Educationa. 
Yearbook of the International Institute ef Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1926. New York: 
Macmillan Company, 1927. p. 196. 

*Kandel, I. L. Comparative Education. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1933. pp. 63-64. 
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This required the abolition of the Vor- 
schule, the three-year private school, 
preparatory to admission to the 
Gymnasium, the nine-year secondary 
school in the first year of which the 
study of Latin was begun. 

Mr. Amann states “those who trans- 
ferred [from the Grundschule| to sec- 
ondary schools usually did so at the 
age of nine or ten. There was abso- 
lutely no rule or regulation preventing 
an older child from entering a Real- 
schule or a Gymnasium. Quite fre- 
quently twelve- or thirteen-year-old 
children entered the first grades of 
such institutions.”” Mr. Kandel writes: 


. unless a pupil was transferred to a 
secondary school at the age of nine... 
the chances of securing a secondary edu- 
cation were negligible; only about one 
pupil in ten thousand entered the sec- 
ondary school after completing the full 
eight years of an elementary school.® 


Incidentally “‘the exceedingly modest 
fee to enter a secondary school” men- 
tioned by Mr. Amann was in 1933 
described by Mr. Kandel in this way: 


. the charging of tuition fees is in 
fact accepted as a definite principle. In 
Prussia the fees are so adjusted that they 
supply one third of the cost of each pupil; 
in 1930 a fee of 250 Mark a year was 
established on the assumption that the 
cost of education of each pupil is 750 
Mark per pupil. . . . Toassist poor pupils 
of ability, one fourth of the income from 
fees may be employed for the remission 
of fees and the award of maintenance 
grants.‘ 


While Mr. Kandel was enthusiastic 
about the new spirit introduced into 
the elementary school under the 
Weimar Republic, he mentions that it 
was never implemented by the federal 


Tbid., p. 138. 
‘Tbid., PP. 719-20. 
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government beyond establishing the 
Grundschule. Germany had a federal 
government under the Weimar Repub- 
lic and, as in our own country, educa- 
tion was under the control of the 
different states. In a place like Ham- 
burg, where the Left was in control, 
practically all the changes demanded 
by the reformers were introduced. 
But in Bavaria, where the Right was 
in control, only the minimum was 
introduced; for example, the two new 
progressive schools, the Oberschule and 
the Aufbauschule, were not established 
for several years. I do not know 
where Mr. Amann lived so that he had 
the admirable education he states he 
had in the years 1918-28 but when he 
goes on to say “the situation was 
similar everywhere else” he is wholly 
in error. In 1933, according to Mr. 
Kandel, 

. only thirteen per cent of the ele- 
mentary schools in Germany are fully 
organized with a separate class for each 
year; one third of the schools are single 
teacher schools.® 
Even as late as 1935, Dr. Kade, the 
most distinguished authority on vil- 
lage school problems, stated “almost 
so per cent of all elementary students 
are taught in one class schools or 
little better systems.” 

I do not believe that Mr. Amann 
intended to be unfair in his statement 
“Mr. Duggan’s references to the edu- 
cational facilities of the German and 
French peasants are pathetic but not 
true.” I never made any such state- 
ment. The statement was confined to 
the French and Italian peasantry. I 
was familiar with the existence of the 
Ackerbauschulen but I do not believe 
that ‘‘each German province had 
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dozens of Ackerbauschulen . . .”’ Sim- 
ilarly, I am entirely aware of the 
existence of the Fortbildungsschule 
(continuation school) and of the 
methods used in the training of teach- 
ers for the elementary school but as I 
did not refer to either of those matters 
in my article and Mr. Amann’s review 
was supposed to criticize the errors in 
. the article, I do not understand the 
, reason for his exposition at consid- 
erable length of those aspects of 
German education. 

' Mr. Amann states: “Mr. Duggan’s 
| claims that athletics and sports were 
_ unknown in German schools and that 
| the latter lacked the necessary facil- 
_ ities are equally unfounded.” What I 
said was that no Gymnasium or other 
_ secondary school had a gymnasium 
as part of its equipment for physical 
' training. Of course I was aware 
- “that the Germans, for example, have 
often been called the nation of the 
| Turner”; however, neither my own 
_ observations nor the reports of Ger- 
man educators justify the belief that 
“‘each pupil in the Volkschule and each 
student in the secondary schools was 
' required to attend three hours per 
_ week of compulsory drill, in addition 
‘to various sports.” The splendid 
Youth Movement which burst forth 
in the last days of the Imperial period 
. was a protest against the conventional 
culture of the schoolroom. As Mr. 
Kandel remarks: 


The schools were too mechanical and 
formal; they placed a premium upon the 
mastery of knowledge and information 
without giving any training in its acquisi- 
‘tion; the work was bookish, artificial and 
unrelated to the life and interests of the 
pupils .. .® 

SOp. cit., Pe 428. 
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On a later page he states: 

. .. Although the Jugendbewegung has 
lost some of its idealism and momentum 
[1933] because of its growth and conse. 
quent over-organization .. . its contri- 
bution to the reform of the spirit of 
secondary education has in theory at any 
rate been marked.’ 


HE final criticism of my article 

made by Mr. Amann is as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Mr. Duggan’s reference to an 
alleged revolt against what he calls 
‘the rigidity and formalism of the 
whole system which extends even to 
the classroom, where reliance upon 
memorizing in the elementary school 
and examinations in the secondary 
school are much criticized’ is not 
borne out by reports describing the 
schools of present-day Germany, 
which this writer receives regularly. 
But even if such criticism exists, just 
what would Mr. Duggan suggest 
in the place of ‘memorizing and 
examinations ’?” 

Surely Mr. Amann must _ have 
known of the three remarkable con- 
ferences on the place of examinations 
in school systems held at London in 
1931 and after. Such distinguished 
educators as Paul Monroe, Edward 
Thorndike, Henry Suzzallo, Walter 
Jessup, C. H. Judd, Frederick Keppel, 
and I. L. Kandel represented the 
United States; Sir Michael Sadler, Sir 
Philip Hartog, and Sir Percy Nunn 
represented England; Sir Godfrey 
Thomson, James Drever, and William 
McClelland represented Scotland; 
Auguste Desclos and Henri Laugier 
represented France; Robert Ulich and 
Erick Hylla represented Germany at 

[Continued on page 338] 

10D. cit., p. 731. 
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Faculty Evaluations of an 
Educational Program’ 


Biarritz American University was 
opened August 20, 1945, and after 
operating for three terms was closed 
March 8, 1946. This War Depart- 
ment project in higher education, 
which was organized to serve the 
needs of American soldiers in Europe, 
had many distinctive characteristics. 
Outstanding among these was the 
very liberal policy applied in admin- 
istering the institution within the 
framework of military authority. Few 
institutions of higher education in 
America have used so effectively the 
opinions, attitudes, and judgments of 
both faculty and students as a basis 
and guide for planning and policy 
making. In addition, persistent efforts 
were made by various procedures to 
test or prove the results of the Biarritz 
educational operation. 

Even though the University was 
closing, it was considered important 
to give the faculty a final chance to 
make judgments and evaluations of 
their experiences and of their stu- 
dents. On March 8, 1946, therefore, 
138 members of the faculty gave their 
reactions to 22 questions of a carefully 
prepared Information Schedule. It is 
the purpose of this report to sum- 
marize the results of this opinion 
survey. These records should give 
those who are interested not only in 
the Biarritz Army educational exper- 
iment but also in higher education 


‘Reported by C. R. Carpenter, Professor of 
Psychology, Pennsylvania State College. 


and the American veteran-student 
additional documentary evidence for 
evaluating the B.A.U. academic pro- 
gram at the end of its career. 

The third-term faculty was com- 
posed of mature instructors who had 
been selected from a large number of 
representative American colleges and 
universities. The 94 civilians and 44 
military men who took part in the 
study had been overseas respectively 
for an average of approximately 8.1 
and 21.6 months. Most civilians 
came to Europe directly from college- 
teaching positions. By contrast, most 
of the soldier-instructors had not 
taught for an average of about three 
years before being assigned duties 
at B.A.U. 

Approximately go per cent of the 
instructors included in this study 
thought they were assigned duties and 
responsibilities appropriate to their 
interest and abilities. Six per cent 
thought they were not well assigned, 
and in response to another question 
23 per cent believed that some advan- 
tageous adjustments could have been 
made in their duty assignments. The 
members of the faculty estimated 
their morale to be “very high” or 
“high” for 83 per cent, “just so-so” for 
16 per cent, and “‘low” for 1 per cent. 

Ninety-five per cent of the faculty 
said that they would choose to come 
to Biarritz again after their experi- 
ences with the practical situation. 
Four per cent were “uncertain” in 
their judgments on this point, while 
only two instructors said they would 
not choose to come to Biarritz again. 
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When asked if they had gotten from 
their experiences at B.A.U. what they 
expected, 96 per cent said “‘yes” and 
4 per cent said “no.” 

The one hundred thirty-eight indi- 
viduals made judgments about the 
values they derived from their work 
at B.A.U. which gave the following 
rank order of importance to the fol- 
lowing statements: “helped G.I.’s 
adjust,” “‘had opportunities to asso- 
ciate with colleagues,” “learned to 
know more of the French people,” 
“had a new kind of teaching experi- 
ence,” “‘saw Europe and results of the 
war,” “helped in the war effort,” 
“saw how the Army operates,” 
“learned to appreciate other colleges 
and got a better understanding of the 
United States soldier.” Thirty in- 
structors listed things which they had 
learned either from the Army or from 
the operations of Biarritz American 
University. 

Faculty evaluations of their stu- 
dents were high. Ninety per cent 
believed that students were either 
“very adequately” or “adequately” 
screened and placed in courses. Sev- 
enty-three per cent estimated the 
attitudes of soldier-students to be 
“superior” or “excellent”; 24 per 
cent, “average’’; and I per cent, “very 
unsatisfactory.” 

Ninety-eight per cent of the faculty 
_ thought that, in general, 50 to 9§ per 
' cent of the B.A.U. soldier-students 
| would do successful work in courses of 
- a Class B American college or univer- 
' sity. The modal group, 63 per cent, 
- estimated that from 75 to 94 per cent 
- would successfully complete courses 
_ in a Class B institution. 

' There was a difference of opinion 
/ among the faculty about the credit 
_ value of courses. Thirty-four per cent, 
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or about one-third, confirmed the 
3 semester-hours ‘“‘face value” of 
credit. Twenty-three per cent pro- 
posed 2.5 and 38 per cent, 2 semester- 
hours of credit. 

The basic educational values which 
soldier-students may have derived 
from the experiences and study at 
Biarritz were evaluated by the faculty 
and given weightings of importance, 
In the opinion of the faculty, the 
two outstanding values were “helped 
them readjust or become adjusted to 
college work” and “helped them 
decide about going to college or 
returning to college.” 


A comprehensive study of the place 
of state universities in American edu- 
cation and of the effects of govern- 
ment support on them has _ been 
begun. Carnegie Corporation of New 
York has made a grant of $12,000 for 
the purpose, and Frederic L. Paxson, 
Margaret Byrne Professor of History 
at the University of California, will 
conduct the study. Stressing the need 
for the study, Charles Dollard, vice- 
president of the Corporation, said: 


It seems apparent that in the years 
ahead, the costs of higher education will 
increasingly be borne by the public treas- 
ury, whether state or federal. It seems 
wise to make a careful examination of the 
experience of those institutions which 
have traditionally been entirely dependent 
upon public funds. 

Some state institutions have been 
notably successful in developing research 
and teaching programs of the highest 
quality. Others seem to have suffered 
some loss of freedom and quality because 
of their dependence on tax support and 
their consequent subjection to some 
legislative control. The reasons for these 
differences become important in the light 
of current trends. 
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A two-pay conference on the 
humanities was recently held at 
Tulane University, at which special- 
ists discussed ways and means of 
vitalizing and modernizing teaching in 
this field. Sixty-five faculty members 
from thirty colleges and universities 
in eight southern states attended. 


Since the end of the war Colgate 
University has developed a compre- 
hensive program of Latin-American 
courses as the feature of its new 
program, Area Studies. Eleven courses 
(34 credit-hours) leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts are offered. Begin- 
ning in the fall of 1947, work toward 
the degree of Master of Arts will be 
offered with a concentration in Latin- 
American affairs, with emphasis on 
social, economic, or political aspects. 


Tue director of the eighty libraries 
of Harvard University, Keyes D. 
Metcalf, states that nearly $1,200,000 
a year which goes into keeping these 
libraries operating breaks down this 
way: 
Library service to undergraduates........ $200,000 
Working library for graduate students, fac- 

ulty members, and research scholars.... 545,000 
Collections of old and unusual books which 


the University meas as “trustee for the 
learned world” é . $419,500 


Accorpine to the final report of 
the Engineering, Science, and Man- 
agement War Training, more than one 
and one-half million men and women 
received special training during the 
period from October 9, 1940, to June 
30, 1945. The training was given in 


short intensive college courses de- 
signed to prepare the students for 
technical and scientific work in war 
industries. The Federal Government 
expended nearly $60,000,000 to cover 
the costs. 


Tae exchange scholarship arrange- 
ment between Union College and St. 
Andrews University, Scotland, has 
been resumed. Under a plan orig- 
inated in 1935 but suspended during 
the past six years, one scholar is 
exchanged each year between the two 
institutions. 


For the fifth successive year, Stan- 
ford University will join with the 
National Broadcasting Company in 
offering an eight-weeks Summer Radio 
Institute, beginning June 19. A new 
feature of this summer’s institute is 
courses in the effective use of radio 
for educational purposes. 


A stx-weexs course in publishing 
procedures, open to college graduates, 
will be conducted this summer at 
Radcliffe College from June 30 to 
August 9. The course will survey the 
requirements and opportunities for 
women in publishing and will offer 
practical experience for employment 
in this field. The training will cover 
actual processing of material from the 
first stages of manuscript through final 
production and distribution. 


| opening of a Placement Service 
to assist colleges and universities in 
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securing qualified public-relations and 
publicity staff members is announced 
by the American College Public Rela- 
tions Association. The new service 
will be conducted from the office of 
the secretary-treasurer of the Associa- 
tion, Max E. Hannum, of Franklin 
and Marshall College. The service is 
free to institutions, but a minimum 
charge to cover costs is made for 
individuals registering for positions. 


Tue twenty-fifth annual Institute 
for Administrative Officers of Higher 
Institutions will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on July 21 and 22, 
1947. The general theme of the 
conference this year will be “The 
Administration of Higher Institutions 
under Changing Conditions.” The 
meetings are open without fee to 
administrative officers and others in- 
terested in this area of higher educa- 
tion. More complete information 
about the Institute may be obtained 
from Norman Burns, Department of 
Education, University of Chicago. 


The theme of the Summer Insti- 
tute for Social Progress at Wellesley 
is ““ By meeting human needs mankind 
can build one world.” This theme will 
attract men and women from all voca- 
tions, races, and religions to a con- 
ference July 3-17 on the country 
campus of Wellesley College on Lake 
Waban, Massachusetts. During the 
week end of July 4 speakers from the 
East-West Association will feature 
human-interest stories high lighting 
conditions all over the world. Atten- 
tion will be focused on the world food 
situation, on the resurgence of peo- 
ple’s movements demanding observ- 
ance of human rights, on postwar 
reconstruction and on attempts to 
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strengthen United Nations to make 
the peace “stick.” 

A detailed program may be obtained 
from Dorothy P. Hill, director, 14 
West Elm Avenue, Wellaston 7o, 
Massachusetts. 


Tue modern student at a metropol- 
itan college does a much bigger day’s 
work than does the average working 
man, according to a study made at 
Cooper Union Schools of Art and 
Engineering. The average day stu- 
dent in engineering at Cooper Union 
spends 27 hours a week in classes and 
30 hours a week in study. In addition, 
he spends 8.5 hours a week riding 
subways, trains, or buses to and from 
school. Thus, with two extra hours a 
week devoted to extra-curricular 
activities, he finds that 67.5 hours of 
his week are occupied in one way or 
another with the business of getting 
an education. The average evening 
student of engineering has a 77-hour 
week, of which 40 hours are spent at 
his job, 32 at his books, and § in 
commuting. Day students in art 
spend an average of 45 hours at their 
school work, plus 7.5 hours in com- 
muting. The evening art-school stu- 
dent, in addition to the 40 hours on 
his job, puts in 16 hours a week over 
his drawing board. 


Tae Social Science Foundation of the 
University of Denver is observing its 
twentieth anniversary by “devoting 
its program to analyzing the crisis of 
society today and evaluating the 
available resources of knowledge and 
skills.” The program includes new 
courses in the University designed for 
the main body of students, specialized 
training for students preparing for 
international service, scholarly re- 
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search and publication, conferences 
and institutes on specific problems, 
radio broadcasts, and public lectures. 
A current series of lectures is bringing 
to the campus distinguished special- 
ists to deal with various aspects of 


“The Foundations for World Order.” 


Tae Frances Payne Bolton School of 
Nursing of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity will discontinue its diploma pro- 
gram; after March 31, applicants hav- 
ing only a high-school education will 
not be admitted. Students who have 
graduated from an accredited college 
will be required to attend the school 
of nursing for 31 months to qualify 
for the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing or Master of Nursing. 
Those who have attended two or three 
years of college will be required to 
attend 32 months to receive the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Nursing. This change affects the 
basic nursing program but not the 
program for graduate nurses. 


Tue annual study of publicly an- 
nounced gifts, made by the John 
Price Jones Corporation of New 
York, shows that, during 1946, a 
total of $275,853,339 was given or 
bequeathed to private philanthropy. 
This is 31.32 per cent more than the 
sum contributed during 1945. Gifts 
in the cities studied amounted to 
$249,445,290, an increase of 30.51 per 
cent; bequests were $26,408,049, a 
45.33 per cent increase. 

More than half the money dis- 
tributed by gifts went to war-related 
causes; that is, to American war 
organizations, community and war 
chests, and foreign relief. In the 
field of purely domestic philanthropy, 
organized social-work “agencies _re- 
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ceived $52,029,722; and education, 


$37,583,544. 


The current situation regarding tui- 
tion fees in Soviet schools and higher 
institutions is clarified in an article by 
Andrei Denisov, summarized in the 
March issue of the American Review 
on the Soviet Union. Since the intro- 
duction of tuition fees, in October, 
1940, in the eighth and tenth years of 
the secondary schools, in technicums, 
and in institutions of higher educa- 
tion, a number of decrees have been 
adopted by the Soviet government 
exempting various categories of stu- 
dents from payment of the fees. 
Among these, Denisov reports, are 
needy students, pensioners, children 
of pensioners, as well as persons 
brought up in children’s homes; stu- 
dents who served in the war, and 
dependents of privates and non- 
commissioned officers in the Red 
Army and Red Navy; children of 
disabled officers of World War II, and 
children of officers killed in the war; 
students in some of the Union and 
Autonomous Republics, and students 
of military faculties of higher educa- 
tional institutions, flying, and tech- 
nological schools; and pupils of various 
national theater, dancing, and music 
schools. 


Tue Society for the Psychological 
Study of Social Issues, representing 
more than six hundred American 
social scientists, has announced the 
Edward L. Bernays Atomic Energy 
Award of a $1,000 United States Gov- 
ernment Bond, to be presented to the 
individual or group contributing, dur- 
ing 1947, the best action-related 
research in the field of the social 
implications of atomic energy. All 
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research published or completed in 
1947 will be eligible for consideration. 
Manuscripts reporting such research 
which have not yet been published 
are solicited by the Society’s Com- 
mittee of Judges. All reports, in 
duplicate, must be in the hands of the 
Chairman of the Committee, David 
Krech, Swarthmore College, not later 
than November 1, 1947. 


Tue Stanford University Graduate 
School of Business will conduct a con- 
ference on the general theme, “‘Amer- 
ican Business Looks Ahead,” July 
13 to 18. Each morning a lecture will 
be given by Sumner H. Slichter of 
Harvard University. The round-table 
sessions during the afternoons will be 
led by persons engaged in the partic- 
ular phase of business under consid- 
eration. These will include current 
trends and specific problems of pro- 
duction, distribution, banking, labor 
and personnel, accounting, business 
research, and top management. A 
registration fee of $50 will admit 
conference members to all sessions, 
and will provide for board and room 
from Sunday supper through Friday 
luncheon. 


Tue Harvard University Faculty of 
Arts and Sciences has passed resolu- 
tions which permit students enrolled 
in the Navy’s “Holloway Plan” to 
obtain their Bachelors’ degrees from 
Harvard while preparing for naval 
service. The “Holloway Plan” pro- 
vides government-financed education 
for future naval officers. In accepting 
the Navy’s plan, the faculty made 
three reservations. The Professor of 
Naval Science (a naval officer), acting 
jointly with the Administrative Board 
of Harvard College, shall have power 
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in individual cases to modify the 
course requirements set by the Navy, 
when these make it impossible for a 
man to obtain the full value of the 
Harvard course of study. Appropriate 
courses in mathematics and physics 
taken in high school may be accepted 
as meeting the Navy’s requirement 
for “‘one year of college physics” and 
“‘mathematics courses through trig- 
onometry.” No Naval Reserve stu- 
dent under the “Holloway Plan” 
shall be permitted to choose a field 
of concentration which would require 
him to take more than 18 courses to 
qualify for graduation from Harvard 
College. 


The annual report for 1945-46 of 
Ordway Tead, chairman of the Board 
of Higher Education of New York 
City, entitled The Big Four Reconvert, 
describes the ways in which the four 
city colleges expanded to meet the 
sudden influx of the veterans. Special 
accelerated programs were organized 
at Brooklyn College and Queens Col- 
lege for servicemen who returned after 
the spring term had begun, and a 
summer session was held at Queens 
College for veterans only. For the 
fall term of 1946, City College, 
Hunter, and Brooklyn set up a plan 
by which they operated on three shifts 
a day, and City College also set up 
intensive short-term business-training 
programs. Guidance and counseling 
services for veterans and _ civilian 
students were stepped up in order to 
maintain the quality of the college 
product in the face of unprecedented 
increase in quantity. 

Mr. Tead calls on the city to look 
ahead for a few years when the 
demand for admission by qualified 
high-school graduates will equal the 
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present pressure from veterans and 
graduates together. 

A combination of powerful economic 
and social forces makes it almost inevi- 
table that a proportionately larger frac- 
tion of high-school graduates will seek 
admission to our colleges during the 
years immediately ahead. . . . In short, 
the city has to face the problem of the 
extent to which it will accept and 
financially support its legal mandate to 
provide higher education for an appre- 
ciable fraction of its young people—a 
mandate which under the law we are 
all bound to acknowledge more fully 
than at present. 

Mr. Tead warns that 
facilities are not indefinitely expandable. 
We shall shortly be at the point where 
on any basis enrollments cannot be 
increased without new buildings and 
equipment. 


Twetve Negro colleges and univer- 
sities in five southern states have been 
added to the group participating in 
the five-year program designed to 
improve college teaching, launched in 
1946 by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching (see 
news note in the JouRNAL or HIGHER 
Epucation for October, 1946, page 
386). The newly added institutions 
are Atlanta, Dillard, and Fisk Univer- 
sities; Florida Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College; Tuskegee Institute; 
and Clark, Fort Valley, Morehouse, 
Morris Brown, North Carolina, Spel- 
man, and Talladega Colleges. This 
expansion brings to 45 the total 
number of southern colleges and uni- 
versities participating in the Carnegie 
project. The program in the Negro 
institutions will be financed jointly by 
a Foundation grant of $215,000 and 
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by contributions of $60,000 from the 
co-operating colleges. It parallels the 
previous Foundation grant of $700,000 
to 33 other southern institutions 
which have added $200,000. The 
funds to cover the appropriations of 
the Foundation have been made avail- 
able to it by the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York. 


The National Nursing Council, rep- 
resenting 14 professional organiza- 
tions, is undertaking an intensive 
study of the job of the registered 
nurse and the changes in education 
that are required for it. The study is 
being financed by a grant of approx- 
imately $28,000 from the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York. The study 
will focus on this general question: 
How should a basic professional 
nursing school be organized, admin- 
istered, controlled, and _ financially 
supported to prepare its graduates 
adequately to meet community needs? 
Esther Lucile Brown, director of 
the Department of Studies in the 
Professions of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, will direct the study. As a 
preliminary feature, a workshop to 
define the special réle of the registered 
nurse will be held in New York under 
Council auspices from April 17 to 25. 
The workshop will bring together 
nurses from all over the country, rep- 
resenting such fields as public health, 
industrial nursing, and hospital care, 
as well as consultants from social 
work, medicine, and allied fields. The 
nursing specializations required for 
psychiatric cases, cancer, and other 
diseases, and the new training called 
for by the latest medical advances will 
be explored at the workshop. 








-Fditorial:‘ Comments - 





President Conant’s New Course 


T IS ironical that, in a period 
which with much justification has 
been called the Age of Science, we 

have had so little success in teaching 
science as a part of general education. 
This is true notwithstanding the fact 
that for many years science has had 
an unquestioned place in the elemen- 
tary and secondary school and the 
college. We know how to train 
scientists and technologists, but we 
still have a lot to learn about how to 
teach science to non-scientists (and 
scientists) so that it functions effec- 
tively in their thinking about problems 
of everyday living. 

The announcement that President 
Conant of Harvard will teach a 
course next fall on the Growth of the 
Experimental Sciences, as a part of 
Harvard’s new program of general 
education, is highly significant. Any- 
one who has tried to carry a heavy 
administrative load and to teach at 
the same time knows how difficult 
this is. That Mr. Conant is willing to 
attempt it is a tribute not only to his 
courage but to his recognition of the 
strategic importance of the teaching 
task that he is undertaking. 

There are a number of reasons for 
thinking that the course will be highly 
successful. In the first place, the 
historical approach to science, the 
actual story of the way in which 
science has grown, has educative pos- 


sibilities which are lacking in the 
systematic exposition of a single sci- 
ence or in a synthetic survey course 
which attempts to cover a number of 
sciences. Moreover, if we may judge 
from Mr. Conant’s recently published 
Terry Lectures,! he will not make the 
mistake of attempting a “‘compre- 
hensive” history of science and feed- 
ing the students so many facts as to 
cause mental indigestion. On the 
other hand, he will avoid the common 
error of treating “the few brilliant 
generalizations” associated with the 
names of the great geniuses out of 
relation to their cultural and scien- 
tific contexts. He will give adequate 
recognition to the parts played by 
both theory and observed facts. Out 
of the abundance of illustrations 
available, he will select an adequate 
number and use them in a way that 
will make clear the “tactics and 
strategy of science.” 

Mr. Conant’s qualifications for 
teaching this course are exceptional. 
He combines first-rate competence as 
a scientific investigator with a genuine 
concern about, and insight into, edu- 
cational problems. The Harvard 
course promises to be an important 
milestone on the way toward more 
effective teaching of science in general 


education. R. H. E. 


10n Understanding Science: An Historical 
Approach. (Dwight Harrington Terry Foundation 
Lectures) New Haven, Connecticut: Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1947. 
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A Portrait of a Man 


Wooprow Witson: Some PRINCETON 
Memories, edited by William Starr 
Myers. Princeton, New Jersey: Prince- 
ton University Press, 1946. vi+g9I pp. 
$1.50. 

Writers of fiction often emphasize the 
salient features of a character by the 
indirect method of tracing the impres- 
sions which that character makes upon 
others. In this informal volume of rem- 
iniscences by seven of Woodrow Wilson’s 
colleagues in his Princeton days, Mr. 
Myers has essayed a similar portrait in a 
mirror of one of Princeton’s most dis- 
tinguished sons. 

The book aims at the portrait of a man 
rather than at an estimate of achieve- 
ments. Confined chiefly to the period of 
Wilson’s Princeton residence, it ranges 
from charming glimpses of social intimacy 
to the embattled ardors of academic 
conclave. Inevitably the focus falls upon 
the two most important episodes of Wil- 
son’s university administration: his reor- 
ganization of educational policy and 
procedure under the famous preceptorial 
system, and his effort to fuse graduate 
and undergraduate study under the 
so-called “Quad plan.” To both of these, 
however, attaches more than a mere 
parochial significance. For anyone sin- 
cerely concerned with American educa- 
tion, the first, which transformed Prince- 
ton into an influential university, preserves 
a vision and a practical idealism of un- 
diminished contemporary import. The 
second served, in many respects, as a 
dress rehearsal for the later drama which 
Wilson played upon a larger stage. 

The contributors to this volume are all 
men who shared Wilson’s ideals, and 
most of them shared also the almost 
apocalyptic fervor of his original fifty “‘pre- 
ceptor guys.” Uniformly their attitude 
is at once sympathetic and candid. Each 
has written in complete independence of 
the others. Yet, for all their differences 
of individual temperament and personal 
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conviction, there emerges from their sep- 
arate reports a character portrait so 
consistent in its essential features that 
any final estimate of Wilson must take it 
into account. 

This portrait makes explicit much that 
is implicit in Wilson’s later career. It 
reveals a force of personality capable of 
generating an almost irrational devotion, 
a brilliant intellect with perceptions of 
singular clarity, and a social idealism 
which was the father of impassioned 
conviction. But it also reveals an intel- 
lectual rigidity and spiritual arrogance 
which persistently identified personal 
conviction with eternal righteousness, 
equated honest dissent with moral deprav- 
ity, and recognized the validity of no 

rinciple inconsistent with its own fiat. 
t is a portrait appropriate to Greek 
tragedy, of one doomed to disaster by a 

otential sufficient to conceive greatness 
oo insufficient to be correspondingly 
great. 

As a sidelight on history and a footnote 
on tragedy, this slender volume is both 
engaging and enlightening. For fellow 
Princetonians it holds the additional 
charm of renewed contact with seven 
inimitable personalities as much a part 
of Princeton tradition as Woodrow Wilson 
himself. 

Haroitp R. WALLEY 
Ohio State University 


Details of Administration 


FINANCING THE Future or HIGHER 
Epucation, dy Thad L. Hungate. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1946. viiit+310 pp. $3.25. 
Mr. Hungate has given an excellent 

interpretation of present trends in this 

book. Ample historical reference and 
documentation to substantiate the inter- 
pretation of trends in higher education 
are made without a burdensome use of 
historical data. The author’s wide range 
of experience and training in finance 
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makes it possible for him to discuss the 
intimate details of administration with 
clarity and effectiveness. 

Mr. Hungate makes no attempt to 
supply a model budget. He does, how- 
ever, recognize the importance of such an 
instrument. His emphasis is placed upon 
many underlying factors not adequately 
treated in previous studies. This fact is 
clearly enunciated in the chapters: The 
Efforts of the States to Support Institu- 
tions of Higher Education, Measures and 
Standards of Support among Institutions 
of Higher Education, The Réle of 
Philanthropy in Financing Institutions 
of Higher Education, The Orientation of 
Fiscal Policy for Higher Education, The 
Objectives of Fiscal Policy for Higher 
Education, Appropriate Principles of 
Finance of Higher Education, and Pro- 

sals for More Effective Financing of 
Fi her Education. 

n the treatment of the réle of philan- 
thropy, he says that 


higher education is becoming mass education. 
. . . There are many institutions. Their needs 
are large, and incomes have been leveled so 
that the flow of philanthropy in the future 
must come in large measure from the lower 
income groups if philanthropy is to play as 
significant a part in finance of higher education 
as it has in the past (page 141). 


The author points out with emphasis that 
philanthropy favors the larger institutions 
and that, in the main, large state institu- 
tions have the advantage. It would 
seem from the facts presented that 
philanthropy in the higher bracket is 
interested more in the well-established 
state institution than in the small and 
struggling institution. Church-related 
colleges are not so well favored as either 
the large state university or the large 
independent university. 

Three trends of finance which are dis- 
cussed are, first, that free choice of edu- 
cational policy should be supported; sec- 
ond, that the weight of public and private 
interest should be recognized; and third, 
that the share of the cost assumed by the 
public should be financed by progressive 
income taxes. 

The author makes a good case for the 
state’s assuming a greater responsibility 
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in supplying higher education for those 
who profit thereby. The shift of emphasis 
in financing higher education is clearly 
revealed in the following statement: 
“This proposal to shift the major burden 
of finance from the individual students 
and their parents to the state would 
appear to have far-reaching and complex 
economic effects” (page 244). Among 
some of the effects which are anticipated 
by such a plan are changes in consumer 
habits and tastes, an examination of 
factors of production, and an estimate of 
the volume of employment and the 
national income. 

The author’s recommendations for sup- 
port include a number of marked changes 
from the present pattern. He recommends 
a “pattern under which the public would 
pay two-thirds of the cost and the stu- 
dent one-third” (page 253). This recom- 
mendation is the reversal of current 
practice in which the student pays 
two-thirds of the actual cost of higher 
education. 

Likewise, the author admits that the 
adoption of his pattern of support would 
work to the detriment of privately con- 
trolled institutions. It appears that this 
is one of the chief limitations of his study. 
Since 403 of the 1,700 institutions of 
higher education are privately controlled, 
any proposal that works to the detriment 
of the smaller group is imperfect. By 
implication one is led to believe that the 
author overlooked the contribution of 403 
privately controlled institutions. If one 
is seriously concerned about the safety of 
society, it would appear that he would 
include in his plan of reform some sup- 
port for those institutions which attempt 
to condition the motives of men. The 
church-related colleges have made too 
great a contribution to our social structure 
to be overlooked in our planning. 

Davip ANDREW WEAVER 
Shurtleff College 


Militant but Not Bitter 


Cuip on My Suoutper, by Walter J. 
Stevens. Boston: Meador Publishing 
Company, 1946. 315 pp. $3.00. 

The rather bellicose title and the 
candor of the Preface encourage the con- 
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viction that the author might well choose 
for his epitaph the familiar lines from 
Browning’s Prospice: “I was ever a 
fighter, so—one fight more”! In his own 
words the book is described as “‘the life 
story of one who never played second 
fiddle to the whites, and who maintained 
an attitude of complete equality with 
them” (page 9). 

Mr. Stevens is not unaware of the lit- 
erary defects of the book. Careful editing 
and accurate proofreading would have 
enhanced its value, but this vital, human 
story is well worth reading by all students 
of race relations. It is militant but not 
bitter. 

Born “more than sixty years ago” in 
the old West End of Boston between 
Beacon Hill and the Charles, there was 
little prejudice to interfere with a happy 
childhood. His father was a Negro of 
Spanish-English ancestry, a kinsman of 
Crispus Attucks, the first martyr of the 
Revolution, a sergeant major in the 
Union Army and a dominant leader in the 
colored community. His mother was white, 
a placid, domestic French Canadian. 

Chip on My Shoulder pictures the many 
facets of Mr. Stevens’ diverse experiences: 
his grueling service in the Spanish- 
American War, his life as secretary to the 
Mayor of Boston, his contact with the 
Harvard tradition as steward of the 
Signet Club, his six years of intensive 
study under the personal supervision of 
George Lyman Kittredge and Hugo 
Minsterberg and his graduation from 
Harvard “by the back door,” his close 
association with Edward A. Filene and 
Lincoln Steffens, many varied activities 
in New York and Syracuse, and, finally, 
his return to Boston with an achieved 
distinction as a photographer, writer, and 
speaker, and as an advocate of American 
democracy. 

Mr. Stevens positively rejects the 
Booker T. Washington policy of appease- 
ment and his advocacy of industrial 
education socially apart from the whites. 
He says that his people have “tried every- 
thing, including God” and that they 
must become militant in their demand for 
eaity of rights and for justice (page 32). 

ere can be no surrender to segregation, 
discrimination, and exploitation. 
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There is a touch of wistfulness and 
nostalgia in the last chapter, which 
describes his return to Boston after 
twenty-seven years. He could not recap- 
ture the past. While there were the same 
rich cultural opportunities, he found a 
marked deterioration in human relations 
and an evidence of decadence plus a 
regrettable apathy. With that appraisal, 
the reviewer is inclined to agree. 

MclItyar H. LicuH.irer 
Supreme Council 237° 
Scottish Rite, Boston 


Mainly Reports 


Humanistic VALUES FoR A FREE Soci- 
ETY, Proceedings of the Third Regional 
Conference on the Humanities, Estes 
Park, Colorado, Fune 1946. Denver, 
Colorado: University of Denver Press, 
1947. 189 pp. (Paper covers.) 

In the Foreword to this small volume 
it is stated that “‘the conferences have 
tried to identify as specifically as possible 
the elusive values usually represented in 
the term humanities”; but it is also 
admitted that “this has not been done 
with complete success.”” Presumably this 
statement refers to the earlier confer- 
ences. At any rate, the Proceedings of 
this conference show no special concern 
with any such identification. 

The elusiveness of these values is 
indeed mentioned by E. C. Colwell, of the 
University of Chicago, in the first of the 
opening addresses, but he clearly implies 
that there is a convenient way around 
this difficulty. What we need to do, it 
seems, is to redouble our efforts to culti- 
vate the humanistic values, even if we do 
not know what they are. It is indeed 
regrettable that “‘the particular leaders 
in the particular subjects concentrated 
upon those values are not themselves at 
the moment lifting the banners or preach- 
ing the gospel or initiating the crusade” 
(page 9). But it can be done anyway, and 
particularly since those particular leaders 
and particular subjects have no monop- 
oly of those values. What he proposes, 
therefore, is to “set up a program of 
general education which shall to a large 
degree be controlled by the faculty and 
which to the best of that faculty’s wisdom 
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contributes to the production of effective 
citizens” (page 10). To this recommenda- 
tion is added the hopeful comment: “I 
do not believe that there is wide disagree- 
ment between this faculty and that 
faculty, between this college and that 
college, as to the general structure of the 
curriculum” (page 10). In other words, 
the values are already there if we can 
only locate them. 

The other opening address, by Max 
Lerner, is especially directed toward the 
proposition that our civilization is “‘on 
the edge of the abyss,” and that belief in 
humanism means commitment to the task 
of “moral and social transformation” 
(page 15). This could be taken to mean 
be our problem is not to locate values 
which are standing around and awaiting 
discovery, but to generate or create the 
values which are needed. To put it 
differently, our problem may be to recon- 
struct the basic philosophy or social 
outlook which lies back of our traditional 
humanistic values. On the basis of such 
an approach we would be placing these 
values in a different perspective, instead 
of merely talking about them. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Lerner does not 
follow through, nor is this done anywhere 
else in the rest of the volume, which is 
devoted mainly to reports on different 
types of “general courses” and to reports 
on the status of the humanities in other 
countries. It may be granted, of course, 
that these reports contribute various 
helpful suggestions, and also that the 
experimental attitude which they exhibit 
is a hopeful sign. Nevertheless, the 
total impression left by the whole volume 
is that the “humanities” are fighting a 
kind of rear-guard action against an 
enemy whom they do not wish to chal- 
lenge in a head-on conflict. 

If a suggestion from the side lines is in 
order, it might be urged that it would be 
better if we started with the question 
why it is that we are less sure about these 
values and about the meaning of a liberal 
education than we were, say, a short 
century ago. The big difference, presum- 
ably, is ke development of science and 
technology. This development impinges 
directly on the problem of humanistic 
values because it involves the question 
whether these values, and particularly 
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our moral standards, are purely social in 
their origin and nature, or whether they 
require metaphysical or theological sanc- 
tions. Science as science leaves no room 
for any such sanctions. The problem of 
humanistic values, therefore, has become 
the problem of deciding whether we are 
committed to a reconstruction of these 
values, apart from the traditional sanc- 
tions, or whether science and scientific 
method must be confined to a prescribed 
area. Perhaps the chief reason why our 
values are so “elusive” is that tradition 
is now increasingly on the defensive. We 
cannot hope to secure agreement as to 
these values, but we might try to secure 
agreement on the problem that is involved. 
This latter agreement would provide a 
common point of orientation in setting up 
an educational program. If we are 
really concerned to maintain a free 
society, the program would be so set up 
that the student could see clearly the 
cleavage in our culture and would be 
encouraged to decide the issue for him- 
self, instead of having it done for him by 
an all-wise faculty. This is but another 
way of saying that we cannot hope, in 
this day and age, to arrive at an adequate 
program of liberal education by reshuf- 
fling the cards, but are committed to the 
task of starting a new deal. 
B. H. Bove 
Emeritus, Ohio State University 


Professional Educational 


EpucaTION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP: CRIT- 
IcisMs, DILEMMAS, AND Proposa.s, dy 
J. Periam Danton. New York: School 
of Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1946. (paper covers) 35 pp. 
The Danton study is the fourth general 

monograph on education for professional 

librarianship to appear in the last four 
years—evidence of considerable ferment 
in the field. Though it is more condensed 
in presentation than the Metcalf, Reece, 
and Wheeler reports which preceded it, 
the author has listed and analyzed rather 
fully “the principal defects, criticisms, 
and dilemmas” in the prevailing system 
of library education, and _ considered 
possible corrections and reforms. 
Approximately fifty per cent of the 
pamphlet is devoted to enumerating and 
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examining major criticisms directed at 
library schools and their programs. Briefly 
summarized, the objections are: over- 
emphasis on techniques and too little 
attention to professional and intellectual 
hases of librarianship; weakness and 
lock of advanced academic training in 
library-school faculties; overcrowding of 
curriculums, because of pressure to cover 
too many subjects in too short a time; 
lack of specialization in instructional pro- 
grams, due to the schools’ attempt to 
prepare their graduates for work in any 
and all types of libraries; too great 
breadth and too little depth in curric- 
ulums; insufficient integration of the 
library school’s work with the institu- 
tion’s other instructional departments; 
failure to meet the need of libraries for 
stronger subject specialization and real 
scholarship; weakness in educating for 
leadership and in training administrators; 
the insufficiently high caliber of the 
Master’s degree in library science; and the 
failure of the schools to distinguish 
between mechanical-technical and pro- 
fessional aspects of librarianship. The 
validity of certain of these indictments 
is open to question, but librarians, gen- 
erally, would agree that each criticism 
contains an element of truth. 

To solve the dilemmas and problems 
which he has stated, Mr. Danton pro- 

ses the establishment of three different 
eli of library training, with appropriate 
rograms developed for each. The lowest 
evel would be made up of technical or 
subprofessional workers, trained in the 
last year of junior-college terminal educa- 
tion. An intermediate group would be 
composed of librarians prepared in the 
resent type of library school, but with 
ee emphasis on technical routines and 
more stress on administration and the 
library’s place in society. The highest 
stratum would consist of the “‘adminis- 
trative specialists.” For this carefully 
selected group, a new plan would be 
inaugurated, beginning with a prelim- 
inary, concentrated core curriculum, 
centered on forming an understanding of 
major library leaded and techniques, 
running perhaps through a semester, and 
followed by a year of professional library 
mety integrated with study in subject 
elds. 
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Though there are many questions still 
unanswered about the practical opera- 
tions of the scheme he advocates, Mr. 
Danton has made a convincing and stim- 
ulating contribution to a subject of vital 
concern to the library profession. As new 
dean of the University of California 
School of Librarianship, it is to be hoped 
that he will have an opportunity to put 
into effect the program he recommends, 
for there is no field of education in which 
experimentation and new approaches are 
more needed. 

Rosert B. Downs 
University of Illinois 


4 Much-Needed Book 


Ho pers or DocroraTES AMONG AMERI- 
caAN Necroes, by Harry Washington 
Greene. Boston: Meador Publishing 
Company, 1946. 275 pp. $3.00. 

As a result of several years of pains- 
taking record keeping, Harry Washington 
Greene, director of teacher education in 
the West Virginia State College, has pub- 
lished a much-needed volume which 
shows that fifty-seven universities, includ- 
ing fourteen foreign schools, have awarded 
the doctorate to 381 Americans of Negro 
descent. As the study points out, it is 
only recently that doctorates in appreci- 
able number have been held by Naswéc 
in America, four-fifths of these degrees 
having been awarded during the brief 
period between 1930 and 1943. 

The book sets out to answer the 
following six questions: How many 
Negroes in America have actually earned 
the Ph.D. and other equivalent degrees? 
What is the source and quality of these 
doctorates? In what fields or areas of 
concentration was the study for the 
doctorate done? What is the extent of 
research and creative output? What are 
the occupations of the holders of doc- 
torates? What are significant achieve- 
ments incident to the possession of the 
doctorates? The data are presented in 
three parts. 

Part I deals with the quantita- 
tive and qualitative aspects of the 
doctorates and the educational back- 
grounds of the holders. Among 343 first 
degrees accounted for, Howard Uni- 
versity, Lincoln University (Pennsyl- 
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vania), Fisk University, Virginia Union 
University, and Morehouse College—all 
Negro institutions—contributed 113, or 
over three-tenths. 

Part II is presented in the form of a 
directory in which each holder of the 
doctorate is listed under one of the 
seven broad subject-matter classifications. 
Accompanying the name of each holder 
are statements concerning his present 
position, previous academic training, 
dissertation or project title, honors and 
awards, and contributions to research 
literature. Doctorates other than the 
Doctor of Philosophy included in the 
listings are: Doctor of Education, Doctor 
of Juridicial Science, Doctor of Letters, 
Doctor of Science, Doctor of Modern 
Languages, Doctor of Public Health, and 
Doctor of Social Science. The largest 
number of the doctorates, 77, were con- 
ferred in the social sciences, and the 
smallest number, 26, in psychology and 
philosophy. Of the universities con- 
ferring the degrees, the University of 
Chicago contributed the largest number, 
followed by Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
Cornell, and Harvard. This group con- 
tributed 234, or more than three-fifths, of 
the total number. 

Part III is a summary analysis of the 
entire study, including data on certain 
social and economic factors connected 
with the holding of the doctorate. These 
data include employment, salary, and 
membership in learned societies, polit- 
ical organizations, and denominational 
conventions. 

A study of this kind necessarily has 
certain limitations, each of which, how- 
ever, is frankly acknowledged by the 
author, who is a pioneer in this phase of 
higher education. These include certain 
minor inaccuracies and omissions, due 
chiefly to difficulties in obtaining material 
and the lack of adequate criteria for 
judging honors and evaluating creative 
output. 

ven though the book, which was 
published in 1946, is based on data 
compiled as recently as 1943, there 
already exists the need for a new edition. 
Additional doctorates have been awarded 
to Negro scholars since 1943, and those 
holding the doctorate at that time have 
achieved new honors and made additional 
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contributions to the research literature in 
their respective fields. 

Mr. Greene’s study, therefore, is a very 
good first edition, which should undergo 
regular revision with a view to producing 
a series which should rank high among 
standard works in higher education. 

Gonnee N. Repp 
Fisk University 


A Demonstration of Higher 
Education 


RuHEES OF RocueEsteErR, by John Rothwell 
Slater. New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1946. 304 pp. $3.00. 

Rush Rhees was a university president 
for thirty-five years. That fact alone is 
enough to arouse interest in him, because 
college presidents usually do not last 
that long. When we add that the univer- 
sity of which he was president is Roches- 
ter, it is evident that a study of his life is 
not only desirable but required. When 
Rhees came into office, the institution was 
a university in name only. When he left 
it, it had taken its place among the fore- 
most American universities. Rhees would 
probably have refused to claim credit for 
all that happened at Rochester. No one 
else, however, could fail to pay tribute to 
this man of tireless energy, great enthusi- 
asm, ability, vision, and devotion to the 
university of which he was head for so long. 

As the story of many American colleges 
and universities will attest, there is usu- 
ally more than one founder of each. 
There is first the man who establishes the 
institution and leads it through the early 
hard years. Sometimes the college will 
run for many years without anything to 
distinguish it from others that are similar 
in many ways. Then a man takes the 
presidency and, through his efforts and 
the —_ of those whose support he has 
been able to enlist, there is a sudden 
acceleration in every way. This man is 
as much a founder as the pioneer who is 
responsible for the beginning. The Uni- 
versity of Rochester had a respectable 
history for fifty years, with a record of 
useful service. Not until Rhees came, 
did it begin to take long strides ahead. 

There is little in the background and 
training of Rhees to cause one to predict 
such a success as he had. He was a min- 
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ister, as so many college presidents have 
been, and his position as a teacher in the 
theological school from which he went to 
Rochester gave him experience with stu- 
dents and with the research that good 
teachers engage in to keep themselves 
intellectually alive. He had demon- 
strated his integrity and strength of char- 
acter but had little chance to show form 
as an administrator. His college days at 
Amherst had brought him in contact with 

eat teachers in a college devoted to the 
iberal arts, but one would have said that 
there were thousands of men over the 
country on the faculties of a variety of 
colleges who would have shown as much 
promise as he for such a position. There 
were, however, persons who knew him 
well and felt that he had the qualities 
that were needed. 

The story of the first ten years of his 
administration is perhaps the most sig- 
nificant part of the book. It was during 
this period that Rhees became familiar 
with his job and laid foundations for the 
future. This biography gives evidence of 
the careful and patient way in which he 
went about his task. He studied care- 
fully the needs and possibilities of the 
institution and set about improving prac- 
tices and procedures at every point. 
Apparently he gained the respect of the 
faculty at once and showed that he could 
work smoothly with them. It is sig- 
nificant that he accepted the responsibil- 
ities of a citizen of the city of which he 
had become a resident. He realized that 
no college can separate itself completely 
from its environment. Through the con- 
tacts he made and the services he ren- 
dered to the city, he attracted the interest 
and, finally, the support of many of his 
fellow citizens, including George Eastman. 

The educational philosophy of Rush 
Rhees is worthy of careful study by all 
persons engaged in the business of higher 
education. As the university grew, it was 
necessary to modify many features of its 
program. No doubt, at the beginning he 
was thinking in terms of a liberal-arts 
education as he knew it at his Alma 
Mater. As resources increased through 
gifts by the foundations and such donors 
as Eastman, it was necessary to think in 
terms of a large university. There were 
many factors, also, that brought about a 
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shift in educational objectives. In the 
organization of the university and the 
educational program for its students, he 
was certainly aftected by his local activ- 
ities, and vocational values in education 
became more emphasized. His many 
trips abroad brought him a wide experi- 
ence in education in other parts of the 
world. His prominence in the Constitu- 
tional Convention of the state of New 
York in 1915 gave him a wider view not 
only of education but of citizenship on 
the part of graduates of the university. 
It became necessary for him to familiarize 
himself with the requirements of medical 
education through the founding of the 
Medical School and the same is true as 
other units of the university were estab- 
lished. Rhees proved himself competent 
in all of these fields, not only to carry out 
the necessary organization but to put 
each school of the university upon a 
higher plane. 

Books on the philosophy of education, 
the construction of curriculums, and the 
purposes of education in our time are 
many. This book, through its story of a 
man who had a long tenure as president, 
describing his progress as the university 
emerged in prominence and importance, 
is a demonstration, and not merely an 
abstract discussion, of higher education. 

It is significant that the author of the 
biography, Mr. Slater, was a member of 
the faculty during almost the whole 
period that Rhees was president. He 
understood what was going on all the 
time and participated in carrying out the 
policies of the man under whom he 
served. Because he is objective as well as 
sympathetic in his account, the book has 
unusual value. 

J. R. Scuuttz 
Allegheny College 


Counseling Women Students 


HELEN WALKER WHITE 
[Continued from page 316] 
does control the student, inevitably 
and effectively, its own lack of direc- 
tion means that it does not necessarily 
serve the student’s best interests. 
“Setting the student free” is a 
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matter inseparably bound up in the 
problem of orderly structure designed 
toward that end. Beyond this, it is 
one of the specific techniques of advis- 
ing and counseling which cannot be 
worked out with adequacy until the 
pattern of the structure itself is com- 
pletely, and rationally, determined. 
Thus there are two fields of research 
demanding immediate attention: first, 
control of the environment in a given 
college; and second, the methods to 
be used by the individual adviser or 
counselor within the structure of 
control that is chosen. 

So far, there has been much “‘futile 
speculation and unconsidered action.” 
Too many plans have been elaborated 
without reference to the existing facts. 
Too many problem facts have been 
left outside the control of coherent 
planning. The colleges need to plan. 
They must do so within the given 
patterns of our present society and of 
their own continuing task. They must 
engage in effective speculation, and 
they must proceed to considered 
action. [Vol. XVIII, No. 6] 


A Rebuttal 
STEPHEN DUGGAN 
[Continued from page 322] 


the first meeting, Germany not being 
officially represented after the advent 
of Hitler; equally distinguished men 
from some of the smaller countries of 
Europe were in attendance. The con- 
ferences had a purely scientific objec- 
tive, but in the discussions the too 
prominent place played by examina- 
tions in the European educational 
systems was deplored. The German 
investigation not only proved the un- 
reliability of marking in examinations 
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but as selection for admission to 
secondary schools. 

I am sure that Mr. Amann who 
states that he receives regularly 
“reports describing the schools of 
present-day Germany” must have 
read the Report of the United States 
Education Mission sent to Germany 
in 1946. The Mission of ten educators 
was under the chairmanship of George 
F. Zook, president of the American 
Council on Education. I have known 
Mr. Zook for many years and I am 
sure that he would not agree to any 
report not based upon facts. The 
Report consists of fifty pages of 
material descriptive of the recent and 
present conditions in the schools and 
universities of Germany. Among the 
statements made are these: 


. . . less than ten per cent of the children 
leave the elementary schools and enter 
the secondary schools. . . . There has in 
fact been from the fifth grade on a com- 
plete separation of the secondary school 
system from the elementary system. 

. the school has heretofore been a dual 
system, one for the five or ten percent of 
intellectually, socially, and economically 
favored who go on to the secondary 
school, university and the professions; the 
other for the great groups who have four 
years more of tuition-free elementary 
school and three or more years of voca- 
tional training. ... This system has 
cultivated attitudes of superiority in one 
small group and inferiority in the major- 
ity of the members of German society, 
making possible the submission and lack 
of self-determination upon which author- 
itarian leadership has thrived.® 


This Report was written not fifty 
years ago but in October, 1946. 


8Zook, George F., chairman. Report of the 
United States Education Mission to Germany. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: United States Government Printing 
Office, 1946. pp. 17, 18, 19. 
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